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Mr. and Mrs. Harry H. Sells, Chesterfield, Ind., exhibited dairy goats at the General Motors Hobby Show at Anderson, 
Ind., with more than 57,000 in attendance, The dairy goat exhibit proved to be the outstanding exhibit of the show, and the 
Sellses were kept busy answering questions and passing out literature. Mr. Sells is president of the Indiana Dairy Goat 
Assn. 
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By COKL A. 


Happy New Year 

Happy New Year—to some’ the wish 
may seem a mockery with the world 
torn asunder by many dissensions, 
yet to all of you we dé wish a Happy 
and Prosperous New Year, We know 

‘ it can’t be that 
kind of a _ year 
simply by  wish- 
ing, but that it 
will come only 
through our, own 
efforts. This is un- 
usually well point- 
ed up in the story 
of the California 
goat dairymen 
who refused to be 
whipped by  dis- 
couragement — the 
story that appears 

on page 4 of this issue. These folks 
made their own particular year a 
g00d one and assured future good 
years as well. It is evidence of what 
each and every reader can do if he 
will approach his problems with the 
same determination. 

This same approach can bring te us 
a Happy New Year in this troubled 
world. Herbert Spencer wrote: “There 
is a principle which is a bar against 
afl information, which is proof against 
all arguments and which cannot fail 
to keep man in everlasting ignorance 

. that principle is contempt prior 

to investigation.” 

The path for the world lias been as 
clearly marked as has the path for the 
goat breeder by these cooperating 
goat dairymen. Perhaps the world 
lacks the maturity to grasp the prin- 
ciples—but they are worthy of the in- 
vestigation to which Spencer refers. 
They were outlined in all their sim- 
plicity nearly 2000 years ago and have 
been offered to mankind in all suc- 
ceeding generations. They are there 
for our generation, too, if we but ac- 
cept them! 

So we can turn our back to the dark 
pages of the past, looking to the prom- 
ise of the future that is ours if we but 
grasp it, and wish you a most Happy 
New Year. 


High-priced deviltry 

We stole this from Esso News, and 
maybe we like it because we need it so 
badly ourselves: 

“Some time ago, after many years of 
plaguing us poor mortals, the Devil 
decided to retire. He had become 
bored playing with humans and their 
weaknesses. It was so easy to twist 
them around his little finger. 

“So, Old Nick planned to have an 
auction to sell all the ‘tools’ of his 
trade. And there were many which he 
had accumulated through the years. 


“He polished all tl.e tools and lined 
them up, each one tagged with prices, 
depending on their value to him and 
their effectiveness in dealing with hu- 
man weaknesses. 


“With a sneer on his face as he re- 
membered using them, he checked the 
tools off one by one. They were many 
and varied—greed, hate, jealousy, bad- 
temperedness, inconsideration, mean- 
ness, selfishness and many more. 
However, he lingered lovingly over 
one tool in particular, a wedge-shaped 
object lying over in one corner. This 
was labeled with the highest price of 
all. And he chuckled as he checked 
it off—discouragement. 


“This was his favorite, It was small, 
but so effective. With discouragement 
he could pry open the souls of humans 
and get inside them. Once inside, he 
could prey on human weaknesses with 
other tools, and the poor mortals 
would jump to his commands like 
puppets. 

“Old Nick found discouragement 
such a valuable tool"in his work that 
he placed the highest price on it. He 
never did sell it. And, you know what? 
He still uses it.” 


Rock Alpines 

When Mrs. Mary E. Rock developed 
her Rock Alpine breed in California 
its future seemed assured as it took 
hold all over the country. This breed 
seemed to fill a niche of its own. Dur- 
ing the succeeding years the chief 
proponent of the breed became Mrs. 
S. Czapek, on the Atlantic seaboard. 


While the numbers of this breed 
have not increased as many anticipa- 
ted, the years proved its merit. Re- 
cently revived interest by several 
other breeders indicates that this most 
meritorious breed is again on the 
upgrade, and that with the same care- 
ful, intelligent culling and breeding 
that developed the breed it promises 
much for many future breeders. 

pie a 


Goat milk prices 

High or low, where should goat milk 
be priced? Mrs. H. A. Foote, writing 
in the Saanen Dairy Goat Club news- 
letter, comments: “In Southern Cali- 
fornia the price of bottled goat milk 
compares favorably with other pre- 
mium milk. We believe the dairies 
here should be given credit for being 
able to keep the price low through 
good dairy practices and management, 
even though our eastern friends are 
accustomed to giving our weather 
more credit than is due.” 

This matter of “good dairy practice 
and management” can’t be overem- 
phasized. Given that and the day of 
75c a quart goat milk can be a thing 
of the past, and the market for goat 


milk increased many times. And right 
along with it wili be even better 
profits for the goat dairymen. 


Unrewarded honesty 

Too often the man who goes beyond 
the call of duty in his dealings does 
not receive due credit. So we like to 
tell you about Paul Krause of Michi- 
gan who advertised a ‘young doe in 
Dairy Goat Journal a few months ago. 
A customer was about to buy her, 
when Krause wrote him, “She is al- 
most dry now and is not giving as 
much milk as she should. Therefore I 
could not sell her, or at least for as 
much as I advertised. If you still 
want her I would sell her for $25.” 


Goat evaluation 

A new bulletin has been added to 
the Journal-Way leaflets, listed else- 
where in this issue of Dairy Goat 
Journal. This deals with the proper 
evaluation of a dairy goat, a reprint 
of an article previously appearing in 
Dairy Goat Journal. 

In presenting this we reflect upon a 
recent market quotation showing the 
average auction price of Angora goats 
at $61, with tops nearly $300. If an 
Angora can be justified at a price like 
this—then how much more should a 
milking doe be worth? 


Goats and rabbits 


We have used lots of space in the 
last 30 years telling about goats and 
rabbits as a sort of natural combina- 
tion something like ham and eggs. We 
believe there are not many goat own- 
ers but who could keep rabbits profit- 
ably—and the converse is equally true. 

This long-time preachment of ours 
may be bearing fruit. James Bannis- 
ter, editor of the National Rabbit 
Raiser, writes that on a recent trip 
to rabbit breeders seven of the eight he 
visited were also keeping dairy goats! 


No matter which side of the fence 
you are on, if you aren’t raising the 
other animal it may be a good idea 
to try it. 


Bigger than guns 

A friend of ours who has spent con- 
siderable time in the far corners of 
the earth wrote us: “A goat is far 
more important in winning the world 
than is a cannon.” He goes on to tell 
of the problems of food in a starving 
world, and the contribution dairy 
goats can make—in fact, are making; 
the important place breeders of mod- 
ern dairy goats can have by supply- 
ing stock that will improve the food- 
producing qualities of the millions of 
goats in the underprivileged areas. 


His conclusion proved the clincher, 
“T think the comparison between guns 
and goats with which I started is un- 
fair to the goat. Armaments are de- 
structive, goats are creative. They 
cannot, in truth, be properly com- 
pared.” 





“Here is my renewal to Dairy Goat 
Journal. I surely like it, and it has 
been both helpful and interesting.”— 
Mrs. Arthur R. Menke, LaPorte Co., 
Ind. 





K Your comments, criticisms, suggestions are invited for this department of communica- 
tions from Dairy Goat Journal readers—just make them short and to the point, with a 


limit of not more than 200 words. 


Goat milk for the children 

My husband died Jan. 14, and the 
children and I have moved south to 
live with my parents. I enjoy Dairy 
Goat Journal, as he did, and still hope 
to carry out his plans with goats. 

With three children, 6, 4 and 2, and 
a fourth expected soon, and milk sell- 
ing for 27c a quart, a couple of good 
does will be an asset to us in our im- 
mediate problems, as_ will Dairy 
Goat Journal in helping with the 
many things I need to know. 

By the way, the three children are 
boys and I know goatkeeping will be 
a good project for them.—Mrs. Robert 
E. Williams, Jeanerette, La. 


Loses Dairy Goat Journals 
I had a fire and lost everything, 
including all my files of Dairy Goat 
Journal—and that I really regret. — 
M. Whiteaker, Oroville, Calif. 


Approval 
We surely appreciate the stand you 
take on war and peace. It bolsters us 
up often when the going gets discour- 
aging. We enjoy all of Dairy Goat 
Journal.—Gordon D. House, Murrieta, 
Calif. ’ 


Gets rid of rats 
When I was a boy on the farm we 
got rid of rats by a rather simple 
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stratagem. It seemed we had thou- 
sands of rats and nothing bothered 
them until we finally caught one and 
painted it with red barn paint. We 
turned it loose, and within two weeks 
there was not a sign of a rat about 
the place—J. A. Martin, Wooster, 
oO. 


No more goats 


I am sorry, but I cannot renew my 
subscription to Dairy Goat Journal. 
Our city has passed an ordinance 
prohibiting all poultry and animals 
(except dogs and cats) within the 
city limits. 


I have been on a goat milk diet for 
8 years and have cured up a case of 
eczema that several doctors had been 
unable to rectify—the last doctor, in 
fact, even refused to take the case 
saying I would just have to put up 
with it the rest of my life. 

Although my home is on a half- 
acre of land I still can’t keep a goat, 
in spite of my need.—W. H. Cong- 
don, Corpus Christi, Tex. 


Butter trouble 

A’ reader not long ago 
about trouble in churning. We have 
found we cannot churn successfully 
if we feed too much protein to our 
goats. We have alfalfa pasture and 
hay, and if we exceed a 16% protein 
supplement we find we cannot churn 
the cream.—L. L. Loveless, Rockford, 
Mich. 


inquired 


Good grade goats 

I would like to see the grade goat 
receive more recognition than she 
does at present. I would like to see 
one issue of Dairy Goat Journal de- 
voted to the grade doe, with pictures 
and news of this humble animal.— 
Mrs. N. E. Doherty, Everett. Wash. 


Back with goats 


We were regular subscribers to 
Dairy Goat Journal for a good many 
years up to 1942, while our twin 
daughters and youngest daughter 
went all through grade and high 
school. During those years our won- 
derful experien-e raising goafs for 
the good the milk did the children 
plus the pleasure we had working 
with them, the many barbecue pic- 
nics we had, and the benefits of goat 
milk, gave us an experience we love 
to talk about. 

We have 7 daughters, all are mar- 
ried now, and there are now 23 grand- 
children. All of them have had their 
portion of “good ole goat milk” at 


their Granny Dee’s ranch. But we 
gave up the ranch in 1944 when our 
baby girl was married—and how we 
have missed ranch life and the goats 
since. 

So it is with a lot of pleasure that 
we are returning to the fold, and we 
are enjoying each issue of Dairy Goat 
Journal more than ever.—Mrs. Jack 
Dunigan, Lexington, Arlington, Calif. 


Mousetrap builder 


A certain Henry Fellow wrote a 
book he calls “We Farm for a Hob- 
by.” On page 75 my wife wrote in 
red, “Two lies.” Here the fellow 
Fellow says, “Proponents of the nuts 
and berries philosophy have lately 
backed the goat as a stand-in for the 
cow on the home use lot. Goats are 
easier and cheaper to shelter and to 
handle at breeding time; per capita 
they are small eaters. Having said 
that, you have said all that is good 
for them. Granted their milk is high 
class human food, yet it does not 
taste that way, and is unfit for but- 
ter. The twice a day milking chore 
is one of the bugbears of a farm. I 
have heard it argued that goats are 
easier milked than cows. I would 
not know, I have never milked either. 
Yet they too must be milked twice 
a day. The difference in actual milk- 
ing time (the preparation is about 
the same) is a matter of two or three 
minutes per head. If milking must 
be done one might as well get some- 
thing more than a teacupful for the 
effort.” 


Such ignorance! He should learn 
to build mousetraps.—Bob  Spehr, 
Atascadero, Calif. 


Film on goats 


Can you recommend a good 16 mm. 
film on dairy goats? I use the sound 
movies for a great deal of propa- 
ganda work, and have some _ good 
films on poultry but none on goats 
I have been trying to interest the U. 
S. Information Service in the Ameri- 
can Consulate, Madras, where they 
have a good 16 mm. library for free 
lending. 

We now have a herd of 56 goats 
here at the Mission. Our imported 
Nubians from the USA have finally 
settled down and are doing OK.—J. 
J. DeValois, Agricultural Institute, 
Katpadi, North Arcot, South India. 


Appreciation 

I want to express my deepest grati- 
tude to you and your staff. With all 
the trash being printed these days 
it is really refreshing to be able to 
pick up Dairy Goat Journal and find 
that the whole world and all the peo- 
ple have not gone crazy. 

My Bible says that we _ should 
love our neighbor as ourselves. My! 
Wouldn’t the world be a wonderful 
place to live in if all would go by 
this teaching?—Mrs. Betty M. Stark, 
National City, Calif. 





Serve your own best interests—deal 
only with Dairy Goat Journal adver- 
tisers. 
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Cooperation Builds Goat Milk Market 


“THE MIRACLE isn’t all on the can,” 

commented one goat dairyman as 
he enthusiastically explained the 
development of Miracle Evaporated 
Goat Milk. “The bigger miracle is 
in the California Goat Dairymen’s 
Association itself.” That sounded 
like a mighty big order when one 
considered the multitude of uses for 
this fine canned goat milk product 
which is doing noble work in pro- 
viding goat milk in so many places 
over the country where the natural 
product is not available. After lis- 
tening to the story of the obstacles 
overcome in putting the product on 
the market one is inclined to agree 
with this statement. 

In the late months of 1949 it be- 
came apparent to some of the Cali- 
fornia goat dairymen that before 
another flush season of production 
came along some additional mar- 
kets for goat milk produced in the 
general area centering around Mo- 
desto would be uecessary if the goat 
dairymen were to remain in business. 
One goat milk condensary had pro- 
vided a market over a period of 
years, and a good many farmers had 
converted to goat dairying as a re- 
sult; yet the market was subject to 
considerable fluctuation and uncer- 
tainty. The goat dairymen wanted 
a more sure market on which they 
could depend. 

The found several 
different groups meeting to discuss 
the problem. Some of the producers 
had been selling their product to 
local cheese companies, others were 
raising calves and pigs only 
a small return was being shown for 
their efforts and investment. But in 
1948 the late Don Garman had con- 
ceived the idea of organizing all the 
commercial goat milk producers in 
the state into the California Goat 
Dairymen’s Association, and it had 
been functioning as a clearing house 
for probiems and ideas for those in- 
terested in this common cause. 

Turning this association into a 
definite business angle seemed the 
logical step, and in the spring of 
1950 it was incorporated with ‘the 
expressed objective of attacking the 
problem of marketing goat milk. 
But the first obstacle almost doomed 
the association at its birth. No way 


winter season 


@ By CORL A. LEACH 


could be found to process the goat 
milk! While the one firm had been 
producing evaporated goat milk and 
marketing it through drugstores, its 
success was not sufhcient to induce 
other milk processors into the field. 

The association membership con- 
sisted then of goat dairymen who 
had a surplus of milk and a limited 
outlet for the major portion of their 
production. It was decided to seek 
a plant that would evaporate this 
goat milk. Evaporating plants, both 
large and small, were approached to 
do this work but all declined because 
of the comparatively small yolume of 
goat milk. 

Finally the Milk Producers As- 
of Central California, a 
cooperative right in the backyard 
of most of the producers, consented 
to do this work for the cooperative 
enterprise of the goat dairymen. This 
association .has not only ‘custom- 


sociation 


packed but aided in providing tech- 
nical advice and service ever since. 

The red letter day came on May 
3, 1950, when the first run of Miracle 
goat milk was produced in the Mo- 
desto plant. Goat dairymen got up 
a bit earlier that morning to bring 
in their cans of goat milk for an early | 
hour dumping, and to see nearly | 
5000 gallons of goat milk go through — 
the intricate processes of evapora- 
tion and canning—coming out the 
other end with the brilliant label of 
Miracle Evaporated Goat Milk. Those 
dairymen who had no milk to sup- 
ply assisted by cash contributions to 
launch the project. Dairymen from 
as far as Los Angeles and Oakland, 
in some cases over 400 miles away, 
helped supply the milk for this ini- 
tial effort. The day ended with more 
than 1000 cases of Miracle goat milk 
as tangible evidence of another mir- 
acle in the progress of the associa- 


tion. 
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who think thoughts 


thoughts into action. 


PEACE i 
Mahatma Gandhi. 


leve builds love. 





and creeds. 


PEACE is people with their minds open to new horizons in search for 


ways to an enduring peace. 


PEACE is people with their hearts open to the needs and dreams-and 


hopes of all men everywhere. 


PEACE is people who believe that the way to end war is to create a great 
peace and who roll up their sleeves and tackle the task. 


PEACE «: Deople 


A New Year’s meditation for action 


le like Genghis Khan, Alexander, Napoleon, Hitler . 
of conquest, hatred, revenge, and who put their 
PEACE is people too, and whether we have war or peace depends upon 

how people in high places, low places, and in between, think and live. 
people like the Prince of Peace, like St. Paul and Confucius and 


PEACE is people like wise old Benjamin Franklin who said, “There never 
was a good war or a bad peace.” 

PEACE is people like Ralph Waldo Emerson who taught that the law of 
compensation is no respecter of persons: that hate builds hate, and 


PEACE is people like Lincoln who are too noble for revenge and who have 
“charity for all and malice toward none.” 

PEACE is people like Pasteur who fought deadly bacteria to save human 
lives; like Mark Twain who fought gloom with the sword of humor; 
like Edison who fought darkness with light; like Florence Nightingale 
who fought pain with skill and, tenderness. 


PEACE is people like you and me if we think the kind of thoughts and 
perform the kind of acts that build peace in the little spheres of our 
daily lives, our homes, our industries, our communities and cities. 


PEACE is people with their eyes open to the futility of war. 
PEACE is people with their hands open to people of other races, nations, 


. . people 


—Wilferd A. Peterson. 











But what would you do with 1000 
cases of evaporated goat milk on 
your hands? Frank Ecker, who had 
been a successful insurance man in 
Los Angeles, and a past president 
of the American Milk Goat Record 
Association, had decided .to throw 
in his lot with the goat dairymen. 
Armed with sample cans of Miracle 
Evaporated Goat Milk he started 
knocking on doors from Frisco to 
Los Angeles. Distribution was start- 
ed by selling the milk in grocery 
stores, and the program showed 
signs of success—but one man knock- 
ing on doors could not move as much 
milk as the several dozen dairymen 
at home were extracting from their 
goats. Help was needed! 

To secure a well-known food brok- 
er to take on a new line was no small 
order, either, as the product does 
not sell as rapidly as canned fruits, 
for instance—and no food broker 
any place had experience in this 
specialized field. Again it seemed 
that all the efforts of the goat milk 
producers had run up a blind alley. 

After a period of more than a little 
discouragement the Newcombe-Mead 
Company, food brokers of Los 
Angeles, saw the opportunities in 
canned goat milk. Negotiations 
were completed with this firm and 
they became the national distribu- 

tors of the product. They have since 
also developed their own label, 
known as the Capri brand, which is 
being sold over the entire nation and 
in Canada. 


With the line of production solved, 
with distribution in capable hands, 
progress became assured. Business 
increased to the point that on April 
1, 1951, the Board of Directors felt 
the need of a full-time manager and 
Frank Ecker, who had been operat- 
ing a several-hundred-head goat 
dairy, was selected to perform the 
many duties which heretofore had 
been done voluntarily by numerous 
members of the association. 

The 1950 pack of milk was com- 
pletely sold prior to the start of the 
1951 processing. The intermittent 
canning had becomé a regular week- 
ly, and then semi-weekly process as 
volume of milk and volume of sales 
increased, and the beginning of 1952 
found the entire 1951 pack sold and 
a definite shortage of milk in rela- 
tion to the demands of the market 
proved a major problem to solve. 
This is the problem on which they 
are now working as 1953 comes into 
the picture, although ‘more than 


Mr. and Mrs. E. Ed Taylor and daughter Nancy, Modesto, Calif., display 
three of their herd sires: Sennruti’s Endymion’s General Sutter, Saanen, Sunset 
George, French Alpine, and Amos of Laurelwood Acres, Saanen. The Taylors 
operate a dairy of nearly 200 goats, the milk going into the production of evapo- 


rated goat milk. 


three times the amount of milk was 
packed this past year as in the pre- 
ceding year, and every drop of it is 
under contract and with the market 
crying for more. 

An important sidelight is that the 
other private firm evaporating goat 
milk has found that this additional 
milk on the market has not detracted 
from the volume of milk they have 
sold, but their own sales have in- 
creased and kept pace with the sales 
of the cooperative group. When 
visited in September they had a re- 
serve of but 650 cases and a “nor- 
mal” reserve should have been sever- 
al thousand cases—they, too, are 
crying for more milk and are offer- 
ing a more stable market for their 
producers than heretofore. 


These producers, who took their 
fate and their future into their own 
hands and by loyal, cooperative ef- 
fort created their own market, have 
and are rendering a tremendous 
service to all producers of goat milk 
over the country.’ They have proved 
that goat milk is coming into its own 

and that wherever in this 
country a group of goat dairymen 
determine to build a business for 
themselves it can be done. 

But, as Mr. Ecker always repeats, 
“Whatever success we have had has 
been due to the loyalty, cooperation 
and harmonious efforts of each and 
every member. It has taken many 
hours of midnight oil and the ex- 
penditure of much energy—but we 
have just started to grow.” 

Today as one goes through the 


countryside in this area it is a reve- 
lation to see the many Grade A goat 
dairies, with finest modern equip- 
ment, milking from 150 to 300—and 
even 400—does every day! Stock is 
of highest quality—it has to be to 
stand profitably on the milking line, 
and the show winnings of these pro- 
ducers prove the merit of the herds 
being developed as a by-product of 
the milk markets in the area. 

The enthusiasm of the dairymen 
themselves attests the success of their 
work. Most of them are building 
and expanding, and new producers 
are entering the field to add to the 
flow of goat milk. The miracle of 
Miracle Evaporated Goat Milk is per- 
haps the miracle for the goat indus- 
try itself. 





ROBERT SOENS ELECTED 
AS AMGRA SECRETARY 


Rosert W. Soens, Elyria, O., was 

elected secretary-treasurer of the 
American Milk Goat Record Assn. 
on a postal ballot of the 18 directors 
of the association, it has been an- 
nounced by Frederic Knoop, presi- 


dent. The office is in the, process of 
transfer from Massachusetts and Mr. 
Soens hopes to have it in operation 
by Jan. 1. 

Mr. Soens has served as president 
and as secretary of the North Cen- 


‘tral Ohio Goat Breeders Assn., and 


has just completed two years as 
president of the Ohio Milk Goat 
Breeders Assn. 


Before going to Ohio in 1940 Mr. 
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Robert W. Soens 


Soens was president of the Minne- 
sota Civil Service School at Duluth, 
Minn., and from that time to 1949 
was vice-president and secretary of 
the Oberlin School of Commerce at 
Oberlin, O. Since 1949 he has been 
secretary-manager of the Elyria 
Credit Bureau. 

As a teacher and administrator 
in the field of business education 
and as a credit bureau manager his 
wealth of experience should be help- 
ful in guiding the affairs of the 
AMGRA, even though at first the 
large amount of mail accumulat- 
ed during the transfer of office may 
cause some delays in the function- 
ing of the office. 





CULL THOSE PUREBREDS 
TO MAKE YOUR HERD RIGHT 


By Cleona Williams, 
Vashon, Wash. 


Just BECAUSE your doe and buck are 
purebreds does not mean their 
faults should not be eliminated. We 
have eaten rather than sold many 
purebred, registered animals. 

That buck that sires does with un; 
even udders, that doe with the long, 
necky, poorly-attached udder that 
hits everything in the woods and 
fields, that kid with the double teats 
—all should be killed rather than 
sold to an unsuspecting buyer. 

Get rid of all does that are poor, 
urthrifty eaters, unprofitable milkers, 
and that have short lactations. Then 
your stock will be worthy to be call- 
ed purebred. 


Hybrid Vigor Shown in 3-Breed Cross 


@ By MRS. WALTON HAYSE, Richview, Ill. 


At BeLtsviLte, Mp., the U. S. Gov- 

ernment has conducted experiment- 
al crossing of four breeds of dairy 
cattle, with officia! testing for many 
years of the resulting cows. 


What would happen, I thought, if 
the best strains of dairy goats were 
thus crossed? Then I was startled to 
remember that this had been done, 
and that all these various strains had 
come together in my own herd in re- 
cent years. 

Now I cannot personally claim any 
credit for this action. It was done 
more or less by accident and for con- 
venience rather than by design. But I 
knew that there was a young doe with 
just this breeding and thai she be- 
longed to my friend of many years, 
the lady that started me out with 
purebred Nubians, Mrs. E. M. Ma- 
honey Meador of Opdyke, Ili. 

The accompanying photo shows 
the young crossbred doe, Helen of 
Twin Cedars, pictured at age 17% 
months in the fourth month of her 
first lactation. Helen is large, nearly 
Nubian in type, has the most perfect 
udder it would be possible to find, 
and I saw her milked and the milk 
weighed for different days and know 
she is producing from 11 to 12 lbs. 
per day. 


* 


How did all these bloodlines come 
together? When our herd still con- 
sisted of two breeds, Saanens and 
Nubians, we bought from Thelma 
Helmick the registered Saanen doe, 
Maisie of Ridgeview Acres, a grand- 
daughter of Keith Randle’s Supreme 
Senyor Henri and a consistent 14-lb. 
and better milker. Maisie is now 
owned by Fred Knoop. Mrs. Helmick 
had bred Maisie to a French Alpine 
sire, due to the fact that there was no 
Saanen buck available at the time. 
The resultant doe kid was raised in 
our herd. This doe, Josephine of 
Twin Cedars, made herseli useful by 
raising Nubian kids for us. Her own 
kids, sired by any Nubian buck we 
happened to have at the moment, 
were killed at birth. However, the 
mating with Valley Park Hills Bru- 
tus Rubio produced a red and white 
doe kid so large, so promising and so 
surprisingly Nubian in type that I 
did not have the heart to destroy her, 
so gave her to Mrs. Meador, whose 
purebred Nubian herd had been dis- 
persed some time ago. She promptly 
named this kid after me, and gave 
her the same careful and understand- 
ing feed and care she has always giv- 
en her stock. As she :s a breeder of 
purebred Durocs, Guernseys and 


Helen of Twin Cedars, a Nubian-Saanen-French Alpine crossbred doe owned 
by Mrs. E. M. Mahoney Meador, Opdyke, IL 





Herefords as well as an experienced 
Nubian breeder of years past, we 
must give her a large part of the 
credit for producing this outstanding 
first kidding doe. 


Of course, hit and miss crossing 
of whatever is handy cannot always 
be expected to produce a 6 qt. first 
freshener! The generations of work 
of noted breeders behind this doe 
brought good milk genes together 
in happy combination. In Britain 
Helen would be registered as an An- 
glo-Nubian Probationer and we 
would import her sons and grandsons 
at big prices for use in our purebred 
Nubian herd. As it is, this doe must 
be registered as a grade Nubian. 
Existing rules however make it pos- 
sible for her to found a line of Amer- 
ican Nubians and this is what Mes. 
Meador intends to do; twin daugh- 
ters of this doe sired by Katrein’s 
Myron show much promise. 





JUDGE SAYS “IT CAN'T 
BE GOAT MILK” 


By Mrs. A. Straub, 
Chester, N. J. 


WHEN we went to a field trial some 

time ago one of the judges asked 
for a quart of goat milk. Someone 
asked if I had brought any goat 
milk along. I told them they were 
drinking it. The judge said, “I know 
this is just good cow’s milk—I know 
the difference.” 

He was much surprised when J 
convinced him it was truly goat milk, 
and admitted he could not tell the 
difference in flavor between good 
cow’s milk and good goat milk. 


Our oldest daughter, 12, never 
liked cow’s milk and I was always 
forcing her to drink it. Since we 
have goats she drinks at least a quart 
of goat milk a day. If we are away 
from home and someone offers her 
milk she tells them she doesn’t want 
it if it is cow’s milk, as it doesn’t 
taste gogd. 

Our second daughter is 10, and 
when she was 5% months old she de- 
veloped colitis. Three different 
specialists were unable to check 
it, and when we asked one about 
putting her on goat milk he said it 
would be no better than cow milk. 
But we had goats and goat milk, so 
gave it to her anyway, and she has 
not had a spel! since—except one 
time when our goats were dry and we 
had to purchase cow milk for a 
while; even then the spell was not 
as bad as before. 


Futurity Classes Lead to Improvement 


© By J. LOWELL BENFER, Harbor City, Calif. 


Wuy nor include futurity classes 

in your show next year? They 
can be some of the most interesting 
classes shown. 

It was announced sometime ago in 
Dairy Goat Jourr.al that the Alpine 
Breeders Club of California would 
include two futurity classes ‘in its 
specialty show. Emphatically, it 
proved a success. Next year, not 


_only will there be classes for junior 


bucks and does, but senior kids will 
also be included. 


Futurity classes of dog and horse 
shows have become highly lucrative 
for the winners and probably the 
most hotly contested of all the com- 
petition. Much emphasis is given to 
sales promotion of individuals enter- 
ed in the futurity. 

In a futurity, the dam is nomin- 
ated before the offspring is born, and 
an entry fee paid. At the time of 
birth, those kids that show promise 
of being show material are entered 
in the class and another fee paid. 
Any young not entered at this time 
are eliminated and may not be re- 
instated later. At show time those 
that have been entered are screened 
again by the owner, and the-animals 
to be shown are eligible for compe- 
tition by payment of a third fee. The 
money is used as prizes, usually 50% 
for the winner, 30% for second 
place, and 20% for third. 


The futurity class encourages the 
serious student of genetics. By de- 
veloping a strain of animals that is 
prepotent for proper dairy conform- 
ation, the breeder can enter such 
a class feeling that the offspring will 
have the desired qualities. Since the 
only kids eligible for the competition 
are those whose dams are nominated 
before they are born, the breeder 
must secure the best possible com- 
bination of genes in that breeding, 
or it would not be worthwhile to 
enter the class. 


Compensation is provided the 
person who examines each doe care- 
fully to determine which of her char- 
acteristics need strengthening. The 
examination includes not only .he 
conformation of the doe, but of her 
offspring as well, to see what weak- 
nesses she is transmittirg to them. 
Previous sires used are considered 
to determine what strain in the past 


Kids raised on Kaff-A at 
Goat Dairy, Bellemeade, N. J. 


Forest 


has been the best combination for 
the particular doe. A study of the 
doe’s pedigree is important in know- 
ing her ancestors’ type. 


This type of breeding would help 
eliminate the tendency to use one’s 
own buck. Though he has a good 
name, is from a well-known family 
and has produced outstanding daugh- 
ters, he might not be the best buck 
for every one of the breeder’s does. 
Another buck might give improve- 
ment which the breeder would want 
to consider when nominating his 
doe for a futurity class. 


This examination of the dam and 
sire and travel to the selected buck 
consume time, but it probably would 
mean better kids that would improve 
the herd. If the kids were sold, in- 
creased profit would far exceed the 
value of the time invested in study 
and care. 


It was interesting to note that in 
the futurity classes this year, several 
of the animals had been sold and 
were shown by their new owners. 
Nomination for a futurity class is 
attractive to buyers; it shows that 
the owner had faith in the kids even 
before they were born—animals 
must be above average to be even 
considered for the class. This is a 
more reliable selling point than 
high pressure salesmanship. 


A futurity class tends to distin- 
guish the serious breeder from the 
person who collects a herd of famous 
animals and attempts to make a bril- 
liant record on their past per- 
formance or on their offspring. Un- 
doubtedly, some of their young will 
be deserving anima!s, but there is 
likelihood that two famous animals 
bred together will produce an in- 
ferior animal because the two strains 
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do not mix well. A careful study of 
the specific animals is needed; over 
a period of time the breeder who 
seriously studied his animals will be 
the consistent winner. 

The industry should frown upon 
the fly-by-night breeder who collects 
animals with well-known names or 
show records and tries to capitalize 
on those rather than concentrate on 
intelligent breeding. In this cate- 
gory are those who sell on the basis 
of what the grandparents of great- 
grandparents might have produced. 
The futurity class is not the place 
for entries of these breeders. They 
would not be able to predict the 
quality of their kids before birth. 


A proof of the popularity of the 
class is the number of entries at the 
show. Although the class was not 
announced until early spring, which 
made it impossible to include kids 
born before Mar. 15, 16 does and 8 
bucks were shown. Had the class 
been announced in the fall, that num- 
ber might have more than doubled. 

It seems advisable to divide the 
premium money and carry the class 
on to show the does in milk as final 
proof of the breeding. The first 


prize winner as a kid might present 
an entirely different picture if her 
udder, when in milk, did not equal 


her body conformation. 





GOAT MILK HELPS CHILD 
WITH RHEUMATIC FEVER 
By L. G. Ladue, 

Gadsden, Ala. 


IN THE 16 years we have been oper- 

ating a goat dairy we have had 
lots of the usual stories of babies 
being benefited by a diet of goat 
milk. We have had adults claim 
success ,in helping their arthritis 
when goat milk was included in the 
diet. And, of course, the use of goat 
milk for stomach ulcers is routine. 

But now we have a little 10-year- 
old girl using goat milk. She had 
rheumatic fever for over 5 years, 
and her folks have spent a lot of 
money on her. She has gradually 
been getting worse, and her heart 
has been so bad she could not go to 
school. It even looked like goat 
milk was not going to rebuild her 
strength, but I urged her parents 
to try it a bit longer—and after 9 
months of goat milk she had gained 
15 Ibs. in weight and was able to 
return to school. She has now been 
in school for 3 months, and con- 
tinues to improve. 


CHEESE --- and More Cheese 


2 


THe MAKING of French Goat Milk 

Cheese was described by Mrs. Ma- 
son L. Merrill in the August, 1952, 
issue of Dairy Goat Journal. This in- 
vited the helpful commentary from 
Miss Nora T. Rigg, sister of the sec- 
retary of the British Goat Society, 
and further comment from Mrs. Mer- 
rill that makes an enlightening and 
instructive discussion of cheesemak- 
ing. Miss Rigg’s letter says, in part: 

“This has always been my method 
of using my summer surplus for the 
last 10 years, beginning with a sim- 
ple drip cheese made from odd pints 
saved from what was left over from 
the day’s yield, after my neighbors 
had been up with their milk jugs and 
a determined expression when I 
bought my first milker in 1942—and 
I have had no milk from the milkman 
since I bought this first doe, whose 
great-great-granddaughter is still in 
the herd, British goatling of promise. 

“If one has as much milk as 6 qts. 
it is worth buying the proper equip- 
ment. Coulommier molds are in two 
bits with no holes. Camembert molds 
are in one piece with holes and fol- 
lowers. These molds should be avail- 
able through your American dairy 
suppliers. The Coulommier recipe we 
use is appended; Bulletin 43 of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisher- 
entitled Farm and Creamery 
Cheesemaking, gives the Camembert 
and Pont L’Eveque recipes for cows’ 
milk which are equally easy with goat 
milk—and is especially good on rea- 
sons for faults. It can be obtained 


1es, 


through H. M. Stationery Office, 
Kingsway, London, W. C. 2, or 
through booksellers. 

‘To comment on the recipe: I note 
there are no instructions on the scald- 
ing of all utensils. Is this taken as 
read in U. S. A.? 

“Paragraph 2 of recipe: Hanson 
cheesemaking rennet can be obtained 
at any dairy supplier and gives much 
more consistent results than Junket 
tablets. A one-fourth pint jar, costing 
here 1 s. 1 d., lasts quite a long time. 
A fountain pen filler can be used to 
measure it, approximately 10 drops 
to a gallon (keep in mind that an Im- 
perial gallon weighs 10 lbs., whereas 
the American gallon is but 8 lbs.), if 
you haven’t a cubic centimeter mea- 
sure. 

“Paragraph 4: The whey should 
not come out of the curd before la- 
dling (paragraphs 6 and 7). The 
cheese is salted when taken from the 
mold and can be sold at that stage if 
liked fresh. The mold is left to grow 
until it disappears and thin rind 
takes it place, when it is fully ripe. 
I{ eaten before this scrape the mold, 
as Mrs. Bagnall suggests in her rec- 
ipe. The color of mold is white at 
first, turning a bluey-green, and the 
final rind is reddish brown. If this 
sequence doesn’t follow something is 
wrong—udder trouble, recipe wrong, 
or bad dairying.” 

To these suggestions Mrs. Merrill 
adds further comments: 

“Il agree that if cheese is made 
frequently or in large amounts it is 


Mrs. Dorothy Martin, Suric Herd, Newtown, Pa., in the milking room of 


their goat dairy. 
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worth buying the proper equipment, 
although such improvised molds as 
fruit juice cans with holes punched 
in them will do for first experiments. 

“Naturally all utensils should be 
scalded. I merely assumed that read- 
ers of Dairy Goat Journal know that 
everything used in handling milk 
and dairy products requires thor- 
ough cleaning and scalding. 

“I am glad to learn that the results 
of regular cheese rennet are more 
consistent than those from Junket 
tablets, which I use because they can 
be bought anywhere, while the cheese 
rennet generally has to be ordered. 

“As to the whey coming out of the 
curd before ladling, the curd and 
whey, of course, should not separate 
until the former is broken or cut, 
but a professional maker of St. Mar- 
cellin cheese in France (the type of 
goat cheese I imitated) stated that a 
thin layer of whey on the surface 
was the sign it was ready for dipping. 

“My reason for wiping off the 
molds daily as they appear is that the 
St. Marcellin cheese has no rind, 
which will form if the molds are left 
on. With cheeses we intend to eat im- 
mediately and not wax for storage in 
the refrigerator, where they will keep 
for several months, I sometimes let 


‘a rind develop, especially in hot 
weather when molds grow fast and 
cheeses ripen rapidly. But cheese 
with a rind, though it may be de- 
licious, is not proper St. Marcellin.” 


Coulommier Cheeses 


The following is the recipe to 
which Miss Rigg refers, as written by 
Mrs. R. Bagnall in one of the British 
Goat Society leaflets: 

The making of soft cheeses such as 
the Coulommier is not difficult but it 
does require a good deal of practice 
to turn out a consistently well-finish- 
ed specimen. The temperature of the 
rooms in which the cheese is made 
and stored all affects the drainage of 
the whey, and only practice and the 
making of a number of cheeses over 
a léng period will enable the maker 
to turn out a consistently well-shaped 
article. The best time of year for 
making soft cheeses is from May to 
the end of September, but they may 
be continued in winter if they are 
made and kept in a warm room such 
as a kitchen. In very hot weather 
they drain almost too fast, in cold 
weather drainage becomes very slow 
and unless in a warm room the whey 


may remain in the curd, rendering 
it unfit for use. 

When properly made from cleanly 
produced milk and when strict atten- 
tion is paid to scalding the molds, 
mats, etc., there is no “goaty” flavor 
whatever, even if the cheeses are kept 
for some time. The cheeses may be 
eaten fresh when about 4 days old or 
they may be kept until ripe accord- 
ing to the individual taste. | have 
kept some up to 3 weeks in summer 
and 6 weeks in winter. After some 
days in summer a mold forms on the 
surface, but this does not affect the 
contents in any way. It may be 
scraped off or when still riper a thin 
rind will need removing. When fully 
ripe, the cheese is of a smooth, firm 
texture inside, resembling Gruyere 
in appearance but to my mind with 
a much nicer flavor. 

The equipment necessary consists 
of Coulommier molds, wooden drain- 
age mats, small square wooden 
boards, a dairy thermometer, and 
cheese rennet. 

The method is as follows: Take 2 
pints of evening milk which has been 
stored in a cool place, and 2 pints 
of morning milk; mix in a scalded 
pail and bring slowly to a tempera- 
ture of 86 to 87 degrees. Have ready 
in a cup 4 drops of rennet diluted in 
a teaspoonful of water, pour this into 
the milk and stir for 3 minutes; cover 
with a cloth and leave in a fairly 
warm place for an hour or until the 
curd comes away from the side of the 
pail. Meanwhile prepare mats and 
boards, etc., by scalding with boiling 
water. Arrange a board with a very 
slight tilt, place a wooden mat on it, 
and a mould on top with the smaller 
hoop uppermost. A bowl must be 
placed ready to catch the whey as it 
drips from the board. Then take a 
skimmer with holes, and carefully 
place the curd in thin slices into the 
mold: it will just hold the 4 pints. 

When full it may be necessary to 
place a weight on top for a short 
time, till some whey has run out. In 
hot weather the whey will run so 
quickly that the curd will soon have 
fallen below the top hoop; in cold 
weather it will take 12 hours or long- 
er. When this has happened remove 
the upper hoop and turn the cheese 
by placing a fresh mat and board on 
top of the mold and turn the whole 
thing over, then removing the used 
mat and board. Continue this turn- 
ing every 12 hours, till the cheese is 
firm enough to stand without the 
mold, then lightly rub salt over the 
cheese and continue turning on to 
fresh mats until eaten. 


WILD ANIMALS LIKE 
GOAT MILK DIET, TOO 


By Mrs. William J. Payne, ' 
Clarksville, Tenn. 


Srortgs of colts and calves living on 
goat milk are fairly common, but 
I have something different. 

I love wild animals and often try 
to tame them. I have a woodchuck 
that I have raised from babyhood, 
first feeding it cow’s milk, since we 
had no goats then. Later we acquired 
two goats and now the woodchuck 
has forsaken the cow completely. She 
lives on goat milk and cereal and 
feels better and has gained weight. 

Now I have a pet monkey, too, 
but this one is not devoted to peanuts 
and bananas as are most of his kin. 
He prefers a bottle of goat milk! 
The milk makes a shinier coat and 
better health of the animal. This 
monkey often pets the goats, as if in 
gratitude, as they pass from the barn 


to the field. 





RATION FOR GROWING 
KIDS MADE AT HOME 


A RATION suitable for growing kids 

can be made with home-grown 
feeds providing most of the ingredi- 
ents and thus reducing costs greatly 
and, at the same time, securing maxi- 
mum growth and development. De- 
vised by the University of Illinois 
as a calf starter, a few goat owners 
report it excellent for kids. 

Here is the formula: 50 lbs. shell- 
ed yellow corn; 20 lbs. oats; 27% 
lbs. soybean oil meal; 1% bbs. 
steamed bone meal; | lb. salt. This 
tests about 18% protein and should 
be coarsely ground, and can be 
started when the kids are about two 
weeks old. 

One breeder suggests that he 
found it advantageous to add just 
enough blackstrap molasses to keep 
the fine parts from being dusty, and 
that it also seemed to improve pal- 
atability. 


HOMOGENIZED MILK 


The dairymen who sell cow’s milk 
Now widely advertise 

That milk is easier to digest 
If they homogenize 

By breaking up the fatty cells 
So small the cream won't rise. 


Since goat milk cream already comes 
Without much preparation 
In minute globules, may I ask 
Is it prevarication 
To call goat milk the genuine, 
The other, imitation? 
—~Helene Wollschlaeger. 
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Saucon Valley Toni’s Godfrey, 6-month-old Saanen buck, ready to leave 
the farm of Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Holschwandner, Bethlehem, Pa., via Crosley sta- 
tion wagon with his new owners, Mr. and Mrs. O. H. Chilcott, Clarence, N. Y. 
Mrs. Holschwandner is in the center. The sale was made via advertising in 


Dairy Goat Journal. 


Goat Raising is a Privilege 


@ By HELEN PARKER, Littlerock, Calif. 


RAISING goats is a privilege too. On 

our ranch we have had all varieties 
of animals, and since my career be- 
gan in the motion picture industry 
in Hollywood I have had everything 


to learn and much to unlearn. 


I heard about goats from the 
other two members of our trio (we 
are three women on this 160-acre 
ranch, each with her separate ca- 
reer). When the time arrived that 
two nice kids were given me, I was 
satisfied to raise them for the ex- 
perience. But lo and behold! 
little did I realize how I was to hang 
onto my enthusiasm in the future. 


Soon after that I was offered a 
nice purebred doe; I took her too. 
Then I. saw another doe advertised 
and rushed out and bought her be- 
cause she was cheap. Then it was 
the season for the sheepherders to 
come through this country, so we 
rounded up a bunch of motherless 
lambs to raise. We needed more 
milk! I visited a neighbor and 
bought some more goats. These 
were not cheap, and my experiences 
were piling up. 


One cold February night I was 
feeding the goats, and 1 wondered 
what it was I saw in the corner of 
the corral. One of the new does 
had kidded. I was doomed now. I 
cuddled the little thing and my re- 
spect was restored for the doe “that 
had dried up.” 


Due to the high altitude and good 
climate here, we have encouraged 
any who would to stay with us for 
health. Goat milk automatically 
becomes part of their diet . . . a 
cherished part. One young woman 
spent 4!/, years in a hospital bed 
with tuberculosis, and the next year 
and a half with us. When she came, 
it was an effort for her to walk to 
the reservoir 400 ft. away. I wish 
many could see her now. Her health 
and strength are restored and she 
has gone back to the city to work. 
She put in the last six months of her 
stay here doing fatiguing book 
work, and glows with radiant vitality. 
While she was here she never missed 
a quart of goat milk every day; 
when she comes to visit she takes a 
gallon of it home with her. 


She has also enlisted two other 
tubercular friends whose faces at 
first curdled at the thought of goat 
milk. Now they each drink a quart 
a day and may soon buy their own 
goats. Somewhere an _ indefinable 
faith is born in those who become 
advocates. I have not found any- 
one yet who threw up the whole 
idea as worthless, or abolished it. 
What matter how we get the healing 
so long as we get it? Never mind 
the avenue to good health just so 
we arrive! 

We do not expound our theories 
to everyone, and drinking the milk 
is voluntary with our visitors. Few 
refuse it. We do try not to be goat- 
goofs. We respect our animals and 
want others to. The goats have no 
fear of strangers and are not upset 
if there is an audience at milking 
time. They love admiration, and I 
have not seen one yet be spoiled by 
it. 

But wherever I am and whatever 
I do, I am sure I will always have 
goats. My admiration for them 
never ceases. Goats may be the 
Untold Tale, but all one has to do 
is to try it. To me it has been all 
benefit and no regret. 





POACHERS SNARE GOAT 
FOR 26 DAYS OF TORTURE 


By Lola M. Volitz, 
Startup, Wash. 


ONE MORNING just before Thanksgiv- 

ing we turned our herd out of the 
night corral onto the range. When 
they came in for their noonday snack 
and nap, one of our best milkers was 
not there. The goats have a range of 
100 acres, and where we live in west- 
ern Washington, on the wooded foot- 
hills of the Cascade Mountains, there 
is lots of underbrush and a large 
deer and bear population. 

We began the search for the miss- 
ing Topsy, thinking she had caught 
her collar on a snag. We searched 
fruitlessly for about 10 days, and 
sorrowfully concluded that she had 
been mistakenly shot for a hear, 
since she is black. 

Twenty-six days later my husband 
and a friend were looking in a thick- 
ly wooded spot for cedar for fence 
posts when they came upon Topsy 
standing between two fallen logs on a 
deer run, a woven wire snare with 
a slip knot around her neck. She 
could still walk, but she was very 
thin. 

We brought her back to the barn 





and gave her leafy hay and half a 
cup of warm water, but she could 


not swallow. We called the veterinar-: 


ian, who said to build up her water 
content to normal as soon as was 
safe. We fed her raw eggs, which she 
loved, and gave her plenty of grain 
and pampering. She improved, and 
later gave birth to two normal, full- 
sized kids. 

There had been poachers in this 
area in the summer and we had 
found some of their snares, but had 
“missed the one that hurt Topsy. The 
only thing we can think of that kept 
her alive so long in that snare is that 
there was lots of wind ard rain dur- 
ing the time the leaves were falling, 
and a few inches of snow. Topsy had 
eaten everything around her right 
down to the ground. 





HE PURSUES GOATS 
TO LEARN ABOUT THEM 


By Morris D. Wager, 
Alton, N. Y. 


A WILD CoosE chase? No, just a wild 
goat chase. 

Four of us started out one morn- 
ing on a trip in southern New York 
state to visit some of the well-known 
dairy goat farms. It is my hope to 
own a modern dairy farm sometime, 
and I thought this trip would be 
helpful in planning the project. 

We traveled 100 miles to the first 
farm, only to find the owner not at 
home. His goats, ponies, sheep, 
geese, cows and dogs were running 
together on the 300- or 400-acre 
farm. We found oniy a 17-year-old 
boy who could not give us much in- 
formation about the goats. 

Disappointed, we drove on, some- 
times on a wrong road, through hills 
and gullies, until we found what was 
left of cnother goat farm—it had 
been converted to a chicken ranch! 
The present owners had no idea 
where this goat raiser had gone. 

The trip was pleasant but disap- 
pointing; we chose a scenic route 
home, and spotted another goat farm 
where we were allowed to watch the 
evening milking. The herd included 
12 Toggenburgs does, 1 Saanen and 
2 big Toggenburg bucks, all register- 
ed stock. However, they all needed 
to be clipped and their feet to be 
trimmed. 

We traveled 327 miles that Sun- 
day, and found no farms better than 
our own. We learned more about 
how not to operate than we learned 
of good breeding and management 


practices. If goat dairies of this type 
can pay a profit, how much more 
could be expected from well-man- 
aged enterprises? 





FACTS GAIN PUBLIC 
RESPECT FOR GOATS 


By George Reuss, 
Janesville, Wis. 


DHI testinc is a small example of 

favorable publicity for goats. Cow 
dairymen in this area open eyes 
when I say one of our goats gave 
13.8 lbs. last test day. I tell them our 
bottled milk counts average well un- 
der 3,000, and they marvel. 

Such figures gain respect. We can 
compile enough facts and figures and 
win stature for the industry if we 
will only present them carefully. 





LASSIE PROVIDES EXTRA 
HELP WITH THE GOATS 


By J. Henry Moore, 


Willimantic, Conn. 


Our spare herdsman is Lassie, a half- 

Shepherd, half-Collie spayed dog. 
She was raised on goat milk and 
even now when she eats something 
that does not agree with her she 
likes her goat milk—milked directly 
from the goats. 

When the kids are born Lassie 
takes charge, and they are hers until 


Lassie, owned by J. Henry Moore, 
Willimantic, Conn., is nursemaid and 
guardian for their goat herd. 


they are grown. We feed the kids 
from a pan, and she will wash them 
all over after each feeding, keeping 
them clean and spotless. 

When the goats aren’t in the pen 
we have them staked out to clear the 
young brush. Lassie goes with them 
and lies down near them, keeping a 
constant protective eye on them. 

I used to like cow’s milk, but for 
6 years we have had goats. A year 
ago I was offered some cow milk and 
it was like drinking colored water. 


We have our cream separator and 
we like the butter and whipped cream 
we make from our goat milk. 

The goats also supply our garden 
with the only fertilizer we use. On 
our strawberry bed we put goat 
manure on the snow in winter, and 
we had strawberries that went 15 to 
18 berries to a quart. 





BAGGING UP DESERVES 
GENERAL CONDEMNATION 


By Cleona Williams, 
Vashon, Wash. 


Most coats have kind and consid- 
. erate owners. But there are many 
owners on the show circuit who pre- 
fer purple rosettes, blue ribbons and 
cash prizes to the welfare of those 
faithful milkers that earn them. 

Bagging up is a deplorable prac- 
tice of owners. It means simply (but 
painfully) not milking at the regular 
12-hour interval once, twice or even 
three times, in order to make the doe 
show a large udder to the judge of 
the show. Thoughtful breeders often 
leave their best goats at home and do 
not take them to shows where bag- 
ging up is necessary to prove that the 
doe is a fine milker. Breeders pick 
goats that will be the ancestors of 
others with large, well-placed udders, 
with proper attachments, and easy to 
milk. The best does must be milked 
regularly — often three times daily 
to prevent the udder breaking down. 

Many superintendents of goat 
shows rigorously watch the milking 
to be sure each owner milks out be- 
fore the show. Others ignore the 
practices of the unworthy breeders. 

A goat is only as good as her 
breeding. It is hard to dry up the 
heavy milkers; one or more skipped 
milkings will not stop the flow of 
milk, but why do it? A show should 
put before the public only the hon- 
est breeders’ animals. 





COLOSTRUM ESSENTIAL FOR 
WELL-BEING OF YOUNG KIDS 


Ir Is VERY important that newborn 

kids receive colostrum the first few 
days of their lives. It seems to be 
the special purpose of this milk to 
cleanse away the metabolic products 


that have collected in the intestines 


of the young animals during the lat- 
ter portion of their fetal days. 

Any surplus of colostrum can well 
be frozen and preserved to use in any 
digestive upsets the kids may have 
later due to imprudent feeding. 
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From the Wilds Another Goat Milk Baby 


© By FRANCES RAMSING, Potter Valley, Calif. 


ONE BRIGHT June morning, just as I 

was up to my elbows in sudsing 
the separator, | was alerted by our 
good dog Queenie pawing the gar- 
den gate and whimpering. Queenie 
is not quite a “pointer,” but it was 
easy to see what she considered an 
intruder on her domain, for two 
big ears were bobbing up and down 
in the tall spring grass. Just before 
I instinctively reached for the .22 to 
kill that brazen rabbit, the little crea- 
ture struggled to its feet—and there 
in the sunlight stood all the beauty 
of a spotted fawn, though its knobby 
legs held it upright for only a mo- 
ment. I looked for a doe along the 
edge of the opening, and listened for 
the low whistle she would give to 
warn her fawn. There was not vis- 
ible or audible evidence of the 
mother’s presence, so I opened the 
gate and let Queenie out. Since 
Queenie has been self-appointed 
“baby sitter” for five generations of 
goat kids, she approached the fawn 
with the same slow movements and 
the same gentle knowing sniff with 
which she greets each newborn kid 
I bring into the kitchen for its first 
pan of hot goat milk. 

This newborn fawn was no match 
for the sturdy goat kids we have in 
such profusion each spring. The 
fawn weakly flicked her ears, and her 
big eyes seemed to beg for help. 
After all, maybe | am the intruder 
on the deer’s domain—at any rate, 
I feel some responsibility toward the 
wild creatures. I carried the fawn 
back to the shade of the garden, and 


‘ Queenie took up her guard post a 


few feet away. By the time I had 
carried the fawn that far, 1 was sure 
that the first step would have to be 


New barn for goats being built by C. E. Leach, Columbia, Mo. The annex on 


the left is the buck house. 


a complete spray job to rid her of 
ticks and crawling things. She took 
the blast of the flit gun without a 


question and seemed content to lie 


in the cool shade. 

Since anyone under my care is 
destined to be goat milk fed, quickly 
out came a bottle, a nipple and hot 
goat milk. This seemed to me a 
choice repast for a hungry fawn, but 
| hadn’t allowed for the difference 
in intelligence between fawn and 
kid; or perhaps the fawn was just 
too weak to nurse. The standard 
procedure of placing the index 
finger in her mouth did no good, 
so I held the fawn’s mouth open, 
shook the bottle in her general di- 
rection, and the few drops of goat 
milk which hit the target turned the 
trick. Now she eagerly took the bot- 
tle and in no time nursed it dry, 
and thus became another member 
of the kids’ “clean plate club.” The 
bottles of hot goat milk continued 
every few hours for the rest of the 
day. In the late afternoon, I put 
the fawn outside the garden fence, 


Manger and stanchion construction 
in the new goat barn being construc 
ed by C. E. Leach, Columbia, Mo. 


while Queenie kept guard on the in- 
side. I had no intention of keeping 
the fawn—nine doe kids are enough 
small mouths to feed—I had just 
hoped to give her a chance. 

As the sun set, the fawn got up 
on her knobby legs, now more sturdy 
than in the morning, and though 
wobbly at first, each step became 
more certain. With pride, I watched 
another “goat milk baby” cross the 
opening and enter the timber. Queen- 
ie whimpered again as her little 
friend disappeared, for possibly she- 
felt the fawn still needed her pro- 
tection and more goat milk, too. The 
fawn had made her own choice; I 
trust that she somehow found her 
mother, and that her mother would 
not disown her because of a brush 
with the flit gun and a newly ac- 
quired taste for hot goat milk. 





MINISTER PREACHES GOATS 
AS WELL AS THE GOSPEL 


By A. Earl Meador, 
Plant City, Fla. 


THOUSANDS of persons say the milk 

of a goat is not clean. I have 
heard them say, “Just the thought of 
drinking milk from a filthy goat!” 
Again, I have heard such talk as, 
“Geats will eat anything.” 

Actually, goats are far more par- 
ticular about what they eat than are 
cows. I have owned several hun- 
dred goats and I have never seen 
them eat anything that was not clean 
for an animal to eat. 

I had been interested in goats for 
years and owned several before | 
learned about dairy jvats. I was 
raising New Zealand Red rabbits and 
was having some trouble, getting 
them to grow as they should. I was 
getting large litters and did not want 
to kill those that my does could not 
raise. A preacher friend of mine 
suggested goat milk. I located some 
goats and bought one doe. The goat 
milk did the trick and I was soon 
in the dairy goat business. 

My wife was in poor health and 
it was thought she had tuberculosis. 
I had read of goat milk helping tu- 
bercular patients and urged her to 
try it. I showed her that the Bible 
thought it should be used. I drank 
it myself, had some churned and ate 
the butter. She watched the young 
rabbits grow and admitted the milk 
was doing wonders for them. Still 
she would not drink it. 

Then I was called to a city church 
about 125 miles away and had to 
leave my goats with a brother. In 











my new congregation was a family 
with a baby seemingly about dead. 
Even specialists had not been able 
to do anything for the child. These 
folks lived in the suburbs and I saw 
they had room for a goat so I offered 
them one of mine. Since my best 
doe had been milking a long time 
and | was afraid she might soon 
go dry, I took two more that would 
soon be fresh. 


The baby was about three months 
old and so weak it didn’t seem pos- 
sible for him to live. However, the 
milk of the “filthy” goat did the 
trick. Within three months time he 
was one of the finest, healthiest 
babies you ever saw. 


At the time this baby was put on 
goat milk, my wife weighed only 86 
lbs. When she saw what the milk 
had done for the baby, she immedi- 
ately decided to try it. If my wife 
actually had tuberculosis, the goat 
milk cured her. She soon weighed 
more than 100 Ibs. and in a few years 
was weighing 125 pounds. 

We have now used goat milk for 
30 years and our granddaughter was 
put on goat milk when she was three 
weeks old. I do not believe any 
baby ever grew better or enjoyed 
health more than she did. 

I have been too busy as an evan- 
gelist to give much time to goats, 
but being an older preacher and 
realizing that most churches are in- 
terested in younger men, I am think- 
ing of a different life. I do not ex- 
pect to quit preaching, but am 
thinking of going to the mountains 
or some other needy place where I 
can start a dairy goat ranch and 
preach to the needy people, thus 
nourishing both body and soul. 





EIGHT BRITISH DOES HAVE 
YIELDS OVER 20,000 LBS. 


Eicut does in Britain, according to 

the British Goat Society’s Monthly 
Journal, have produced on official 
test more than 20,000 lbs. of milk 
during their lifetimes. These, with 
their records in pounds, are 


Hindrance of Weald 
Malpas Melba 
Fransham Friedelle 
Mostyn Marigold 
Bitterne Flurry 
Northmoor Gazelle 
Bitterne Joke 
Spear Fringilla 


No information was given on the 
number of lactations for each doe. 


TROUBLESOME MILKER 
TAMED WITH “CORSET” 


By Mrs. Joseph Dixon, 
Escondido, Calif. 


We HAD trouble with our goat’s ly- 
ing down during milking, so my 
husband made what we called a 
corset, a wide strap or surcingle un- 
der her belly with a buckle closing 
on the side. This was suspended by 
ropes from the roof of the barn di- 
rectly above the milking stand. When 
the goat. was on the stand, this 
strap was adjusted to her exact 
standing height. When she tried to 
lie down, we continued to milk, and 
soon her bad habit was broken. 


DO YOU HAVE ULCERS? 
GOAT MILK WILL END THEM 


By A. T. Bledsoe, 
Pawhuska, Okla. 


I WAS TAKEN to the hospital on Sept. 

26, 1950, almost dead from the 
loss of blood through a hemorrhag- 
ing ulcer of the stomach. I was so 
weak I could not sit up, and it was 
doubtful that I would live. 

In the hospital | was given 7 pints 
of blood in 8 days and was fed intra- 
venously because food taken oraily 
induced another hemorrhage. 

After release from the hospital, I 
could eat only baby food, but soon 
even that produced so much acid 
that a soreness developed in my 
mouth and I could not eat at all. 

Then a good friend suggested I try 
goat milk, and I am proud to say 
that goat milk has saved my life. 

I have been drinking it since Feb. 
12, 1951, and I can now eat any- 
thing. I have not consulted a doctor 
nor spent anything for medicine 
since February 1951. Up to that time 
I had been paying out more than $12 
a week for medicine—the goat milk 
cost considerably less than that; and 
the big difference is that goat milk 
actually got results. 





LICE ARE WINTER THREAT 
TO HEALTH OF GOATS 


INFESTATIONS of lice on goats are at 

their peak during cold weather, 
and kids are especially susceptible. 
Kids born into a herd infested with 
lice are almost certain to be quickly 
coveted with parasites. No amount of 
good feed and care will let a kid 
thrive and grow if it is suffering 
from such infestation. 


OKppings 


@® The Yakima Valley Dairy Goat 
Assn. of Washington has voted that 
the dues of the club will include a 
subscription to Dairy Goat Journal 
for each member. 


@ Four Nubian does and one buck 
have been donated by E. A. Rush, 
Elgin, Oreg., to the Christian Chil- 
dren's Home, Boise, Ida., so goat milk 
could be made available to under- 
nourished children in the home and 
for the establishment of a herd there. 


@ Mr. and Mrs. Walton Hayse have 
moved their Twin Cedars Nubians 
from Walnut Hill, Ill., to a new home 
at Richview, Ill. They are making 
plans to put the herd on official test 
this year. 


e R. C. Black, Falls Church, Va., is 
a senior in high school there, as well 
as a Saanen breeder for the past 4 
years. In his spare time he oper- 
ates a linotype. So for the Capital 
Dairy Goat Assn. he printed a folder, 
“What's the Story on Dairy Goats,” 
for the club to use for general dis- 
tribution to the public. 


e@ Six Toggenburg goats were do- 
nated to the El Guacio Presbyterian 
Mission a San_ Sebastian, Puerto 
Rico, by Carl Aa, Admor Farm, Mo 
ravia, N.Y. Shipment was arranged 
by the Heifer Project Committee 
This mission has a long history of 
successful work with goats among 
the Puerto Ricans, and this additional 
breeding stock is expected to increase 
this work importantly. 


@ A new periodical on dairy goats is 
being launched by J. L. Achem, Tor 
reon, Coah., Mexico, for Spanish- 
reading goat owners in America under 
the title of La Cabra. 





With the Breeds 





§ Mrs. Effie Evans, Tarzana, Calif., 
has sold Cathy of Evania AR 2318 and 
Madge of Evania, Nubian does, to 
George & Marguerite Murphy, Canoga 
Park, Calif., and Egyptian I of Evania 
to Mrs. E. M. Finan, Santa Ana, Calif. 


® My. and Mrs. Rupert Alen, Pleasant 
Grove, Calif., have sold the following 
Nubians: Mayru’s Skipper to Fred 
Fettie, Genoa, Nev., and Mayru’s Thor 
of Evania and Mayru’s Vicki to Mr 
& Mrs. Bold, Del Paso Heights, Calif. 


§ Dorothy and Allan Rogers, Caprice 
Farm, Burtonsville, Md., have made 
the following Saanen sales through 
their ads in Dairy Goat Journal: Mel- 
O-Roy’s Lupe to Grant Rothammer, 
Melrose, Fla.; Rio Linda Claudia to 
Mrs. H. W. Mumford, Jr., Gaithers 
burg, Md.; Starlight of Damyankee 
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The 
eListatelelae | 
Tattoo 


ORDER TODAY! Write for free ca.a- 
log of Stockmen’s supplies, neck 
chains, horn weights, ear tags, cattle 
blankets, veterinary instruments, rem- 
edies and hundreds of items. 


BREEDERS P 
Council Bo y total -. 


DR. DAVID ROBERTS 
PRESCRIPTION 
FOR EVERY CURABLE GOAT AILMENT 


The following are a few: 
SOOTHING PASTE for colds 
LAXOTONE, a laxative : 
BOWEL ASTRINGENT, for loose bowels 7 
GOAT Rx No. 77, to medicate salt, for worms 1. = 
SPECIAL Rx POWDER for slow Breeders . 
UDDERINE, liquid . . 
UDDER BALM (eontains tanolin) 
ULCERINE, for ulcers on teats 
HERD-TONIK, a conditioner, 3 Ibs. 
Order what you may need and write for the com- 
og list. Write for free advice and information to 
elp you keep your goats healthy and profitable. 


DR. DAVID ROBERTS VETERINARY CO. 
BOX 297-N * WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 








BREEDER-ADE® OIL 
Used and endorsed by successtu/ breeders 


Potent blend of vegetable vitomins A ond E 
(with vitamin Da) for use in nutritional sterit- 
ity. Feed one dose a few days before mating 
Used with great success by breeders in oll! 
lines. Money-back gucrantee. Sent postpaid 
—4 oz. only $! *Trade Mork 


NUTRITIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


South Whitl 
Department vas wh 








Corona, with poe woe be pa ean ew mor ene 
healing and massage. TRIAL SAMPLE / 
8-oz.can $1.00atdeaiers Send idccoin today , 4 





after using 
TOMELLEM 
PASTE 
on KIDS 


Can’t 
Grow 


Horns 


OR RAMS as soon as the horn button can be 


felt; on CALVES up to 2 months old. Easy 
and safe treatment. One application enough. 
No bleeding or scars. Keeps indefinitely. 
Bottle sufficient for 50 head, $1.50 prepaid. 
Guaranteed. At dealers, or direct from 


TOMELLEM CO., Dept. D, Calico Reck, Ark. 





EQUIPMENT ESPECIALLY 
FOR YOUR GOATS 

By Hoegger 
stanchions, 
caps, disbudding irons, 
nipples, 4-qt. milk strain- 
ers, etc. Send 20c for cat- 
alog, refunded with first 
order. 


HOEGGER SUPPLY CO., Box J, Milford, Pa. 


Stalls, bettle 





and Double H Veepster to Dr. H. 
W. Mumford, Gaithersburg, Md.; 
Louise of Damyankee to Ralph Al- 
burger, Sewall, N. J.; Mel-O-Roy’s 
Gracious and Mel-O-Roy‘’s Sylvia to 
Fred B. Knoop, Amelia, O.; Mel-O- 
Roy’s Echo Girl to Clarence Wright, 
Fairfax, Va.; Mel-O-Roy’s Catherine 
to Miss Rosamond Marble, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Mel-O-Roy’s Sun Kay to 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Potter, Derwood, 
Md. 


6 Mrs. Opal Humbyrd, Yakima, 
Wash., sold a French Alpine buck kid, 
Sandy Pierrdene Del-Norte, to George 
Turner, Vernon, B. C. Mr. and Mrs. 
Turner drove to Yakima and had 
Thanksgiving dinner with Mrs. Hum- 
byrd and took the buck back with 
them the next day. Sandy is a son 
of Mrs. Humbyrd’s Advance Registry 
doe, Maidene Del-Norte, which she 
purchased from Mrs. F. N. Craver, 
Bentonville, Ark., through ads in 
Dairy Goat Journal. 


6 Mr. and Mrs. Winn Scott, Nelmar 
Herd, Glenview, Mo., visited at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. C. Caswell, 
Springfield, Ill., and returned home 
with four of the best 13 Acre French 
Alpine does, 13 Acre Normagene, 13 
Acre Lorene, Erinleigh of Skylark 
and 13 Acre Skippy. 


§ E. Ed Taylor, Modesto, Calif., has 
recently made several important ad- 
ditions to his dairy herd. For an ad- 
ditional Saanen herd sice he pur- 
chased Mariposa Trumpeter from 
Philis L. Parsons, Albany, Oreg., and 
at the same time secured two of his 
half-sisters, Mariposa Eva’s Charity 
and Mariposa Eva’s Charlotte. 

Thirteen Toggenburg additions were 
made with the acquistion of the Tog- 
genburgs of the Rio Linda herd of 
Mr. & Mrs. N. S. Goodridge, Auburn, 
Calif. The herd sire secured is 
Sewickley King’s Heir, a grandson of 
Crystal Helen. Among the does pur- 
chased was Idyl Wild Carmen—a well- 
traveled doe that, bred in California, 
has twice been owned in the Chicago 
area, 


» Emily S. Hall, Ojai, Calif., sold her 
last Saanen, Hall Haven Hannah, and 
two Nubian does, Hall Haven Parfait 
and her dam, Famous Queen Popea, 
to Mrs. David Williams, Oakview, 
Calif. Amos B. Purdy, Camarillo, 
Calif. has secured Hannah's twin, 
Hall Haven Hester, and also a daugh- 
ter of Parfait, Hall Haven Cricket, 
and Mrs. Alice Carr de Creeft of Ojai 
has assumed ownership of the Nu- 
bian buck, Famous King George. 








Yesterday's Goatkeeping 


From the files ef Dairy Geat Journal 





80 years ago 
(January 1923) 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
announced that the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture had adopted the name 
of echevon to indicate the flesh of the 
goat. 


Charles A. Stevens, reelected presi- 
dent of the American Milk Goat Rec- 
ord Assn., showed 1000 ft. of motion 
picture film at the annual meeting. 
The picture was of the auction sale of 
70 goats sold at his Delavan, Wis., 
farm, the 70 selling for $24,945, and the 
highest single individual bringing 
$1600. 

Evaporated goat milk was being ad- 
vertised by Widemann’s Goat Milk Co. 
of San Francisco. 


20 years ago 

(January 1933) 
Mrs, James A. Patten was elected 
president of the American Milk Goat 
Record Assn. A resolution was adopt- 


Asleep on her horns! Carl B. Stol- 
per, Arlington, Tex., says this doe 
sleeps this way habitually, using her 
horns in lieu of a pillow. 


ed at the meeting to ask the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture to revise 
Farmers Bulletin 920 on “Milk Goats.” 

The California Goat Products Assn. 
voted to endorse the amending of the 
state’s pure milk law. 

Mrs. Katherine Hayes wrote sug- 
gesting the use of goat milk for the 
well and not just for the sick. 


10 years ago 
(January 1943) 

Dr. A. J. Durant was reelected pres- 
ident of the American Milk Goat Rec- 
ord Assn., and extensive resolutions 
were adopted on the proposed consol- 
idation of the two registry associa- 
tions. 

M. W. King was reelected president 
of the American Goat Society, and 
most of the business of the meeting 
centered around proposals on consol- 
idation of the two associations. 

The manufacture of smoked goat 
milk cheese was explained by Dr. J. 
C. Marquardt of the New York Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 


WHY ? the name 


ALONDRA 


Alondra Tierra is the name of the 
farm on which Dr. and Mrs. Ralph E. 
George raise their Alondra Nubians at 
Thousand Oaks, Calif. It is actually a 
contraction of the Spanish, Tierra del 
Alondra, which means the native place 
or home of the lark, This selection 
for a farm name was brought about by 
hundreds of golden-breasted meadow- 
larks that make their home on the 
farm—a symbol of peace and harmony 
in the beautiful valley. 

















A practical guide to the selection and 
management of a small farm 


FIVE ACRES 
and 
INDEPENDENCE 


© By M. G. Kains 
143 pages—100 
illustrations 
Many charts, tables, 
diagrams 

You will find help 
in the problem of 
achieving inde- 
pendence, secur- 
ity and happiness 
in this remark- 
able book. 


$2.50 postpaid 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia, Mo. 








JOURNAL-WAY | 
Leaflets 


A series of leaflets to help you is 
now made available to subscribers to 
Dairy Goat Journal. Any ONE leaflet 
is 10c; 3 leaflets for 25c, postpaid: 


Tips on Kid Care 

Furs and Skins from Goats 

Buying Goats 

Care of Milk in the Home 

Goat Milk for Nursing Mothers 
Breeding, Pregnancy and Care of the 
Doe at Kfdding. 

Tainted Milk, Its Causes and Remedies 
oat Manure 

Stomach Ulcers 

Brucella Infection 

How to Evaluate a Goat 


Order by number and title. 
GOAT JOURNAL, Columbia, Mo. 
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GOAT KEEPING 
for AMATEURS 


® By H. S. Holmes Pegler 


A hundred pages, and enone pass crammed 
= sai ie. Pp 


with ful tips and 
advice! Illustrated, 
showing many help- 
ful devices to sim i: 
fy goatkeeping. ere 
_ the great English 
= authority, in his last 

book, summarizes the 

information of his 
years of experience. $1.00 postpaid. 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Columbia, Mo. 
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1952 
BRITISH GOAT SOCIETY 


YEARBOOKS 

The great new yearbook for 1952 
is now here. A limited supply is 
available at $1.50 a copy, postpaid. 

We still have a few 1946 British Goat 
Society Yearbooks at $1 each. 
DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia, Mo. 
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MILK RECORD SHEETS 


Simplified, convenient— 
for 10 goats for 2 weeks 
or | goat for 20 weeks. 
8%xlI! in. 10c each; 5 for 
25c; 50 for $1, postpaid. 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, 
Columbia, Mo. 
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Home-made Chocolate Milk 


Mix 4 tablespoons cocoa, 4 table- 
spoons sugar, % teaspoon nutmeg, 
% teaspoon salt. Dissolve with % 
cup hot water. Beat 1 qt. goat milk 
into mixture gradually. Chill. Raw 
egg may be added if desired.—Mrs. 
O. B. Lane. 


Jeff Davis Pie 


5 eggs (save 3 whites for meringue), 
% Ib. goat butter, 1% cups sugar, 2 
tablespoons flour, 2 tablespoons nut- 
meg and 2 tablespoons vanilla. Cream 
together and add 1 pt. fresh goat milk. 
Bake fm a rich piecrust and then add 
meringue—Anna Moran. 


Apple-Graham Cracker Pudding 


12 graham crackers, 8 apples, 2 cups 
goat milk, % teaspoon cinnamon, % 
teaspoon nutmeg. Crumble 6 crackers 
in bottom of well-greased baking dish. 
Cover with 4 medium sliced apples. 
Sprinkle with cinnamon and nutmeg. 
Crumble 6 more crackers on top and 
add 4 more apples and more sea- 
soning. Pour milk over all. Bake until 
apples are done; serve with whipped 
goat cream.—Mrs. Ambrose Knebel. 


Rice and Pineapple Sponge 


1% tablespoons gelatin, 1 cup 
cooked rice, % cup sugar, 1 cup chop- 
ped nutmeats, % cup cold water, % 
cup scalded sweet goat milk, 1 cup 
drained crushed pineapple, 1 cup 
whipped goat cream, 1 teaspoon vanil- 
la. Soak gelatin in cold water; add 
sugar, salt and hot milk; stir until 
gelatin is dissolved. Add rice and 
pineapple; cool. When mixture be- 
gins to thicken fold in whipped cream, 
nutmeats and vanilla. Chill, and when 
firm, unmold.—Mrs. R. B. Flint. 


Coconut Egg Custard 


Beat lightly in baking dish five 
small or four large eggs. Add 1/3 cup 
sugar, % teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon 
vanilla, Stir just enough to mix well. 
Scald 1 qt. goat milk and add to mix- 
ture, stirring well. Sprinkle coconut 
on custard and add nutmeg if desired. 
Place dish in pan of warm water; 
bake in 325° oven 1 hr. If inserted 
knife blade comes out clean custard 
is done. Six marshmallows may be 
placed in custard; as they melt a 
rich topping forms. 


Butterscotch Pie 


1% cups goat milk, 1 cup brown 
sugar, 2 tablespoons cornstarch, 2 
tablespoons flour, 2 eggs, % teaspoon 
salt, 2 tablespoons melted goat butter, 
1 teaspoon vanilla. Mix Cry ingredi- 
ents; add milk and let cook until 
thick. Add egg yolks slightly beaten; 
cook until] smooth. Cool and add but- 
ter and vanilla. Pour into baked pie 
shell; cover with meringue made from 
atiffly beaten egg whites. Brown in 
moderate oven.—Jimmie 





1953 Righ 


AMERICAN SUPPLY HOUSE 
$11 Benton St., Columbia, Mo. 


TUNED SWISS GOAT BELLS. Made from 
best Swiss Bell Metal. Noted for their clear, 
musical tones, which can be heard at a 
long distance. Set of 3, tuned to accord, 
including straps, $5.50. Postpaid. 


ASH WIRE SAW 

You've read about it in Dairy Goat 
Journal. It has proved itself from coast- 
to-coast. Complete, 9? 
Wire Saw Dehorning ¥ ae 
Kit includes wire saw, y 
2 extra wires, bottle 

Blood Stopper, 8 oz. 

sulfareka powder, | oz. 
iodine, 8 oz. pine tar, germicidal soap— 
complete, postpaid, for only $6.00. 


FEED PANS, | at. size, pressed steel, 
hot dipped galvanized, nest conveniently, 
strong fins for hanging on woven wire 
(cleats for wood 10c each). Pans 85c¢ 
each. Add | lb. for postage. 


STILL-BO stimulates heat. If you have 
a doe that failed to conceive, Still-Bo may 
bring her in. Administered hypodermically. 
10cc vial postpaid 80c. 


BOTTLE NIPPLES. Highest grade special 
rubber. Nipples used for feeding kids. 
15c each, 4 for 55c, 8 for $1. Postpaid. 


GOAT HALTERS doe size $1.10, Buck 
regular size $1.35, large $1.50, Extra large 
$1.75 each. Add | lb. each for postage. 


GOAT COLLARS. Doe size 55c, buck 
size 80c. Add 8 oz. each for postage. 


SPECIAL Banarat with Warfarin kills 
rats! Sold on money back guarantee when 
used as directed. Rids place of rats in 
14 days. % lb. can does the job on an 
ordinary size farm. Reg. $3.00. As long 
as present supply lasts $2.50 postpaid. 


HOT IRON CAUTERIZER. Steel head 
$1.50; copper head $2. Postpaid. Instruc- 
tions included. 


HOOF CLIPPERS. Best cutting steel 
pte ae blades. $2.65 each, Sh. Wt. |! 


GOAT MILK BOTTLE CAPS. Printed in 
red and blue on white stock. $1.75 per 1000, 
plus postage. Stocked in 3 sizes. For No. 
2 add 4 lbs. postage. For 48mm. and 5! 
mm. add 3 lbs. postage. 





Kit contains special marking ink, dies (14” 
and %”) plus NEW tong with concealed 
spring to prevent pinching; deeper throat for 
use from any angle; Digits changed individ- 
ually from front. $4.00 and up according to 
gumbers or letters wanted. 

See your dealer or 
Send for FREE Wiustrated@Price Folder 


WESTON MFG. & SUPPLY CO 


1961 Speer Bivd., Denver, Colo, 
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DLASK’S 


Purebred -French Alpines 


wun ree ane pre 


Penne Macalpine, prizewinning 2-year 
old breeding doe 


Booking orders for 
1953 kids 


RANCHO-MERRY-O 
111 Ely Avenue, S.W. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 





FOR DISPOSAL 


Two fine, large, bred granddaugh- 
ters of BBB PIERRE DEL-NORTE, 
greatest proved sire of all breeds. 
@® MAURENE DEIL-NORTE, ssire 
BB Emilio Del-Norte, son of 
****M Yvonne Del-Norte, record 
2-year-old, all breeds—-5094.4 Ibs. 
milk, 195.5 Ibs. butterfat; dam, 
Maidia Del-Norte, world record 
yearling, all breeds. 4 years. 

@ FAVORITE DEL-NORTE, sire 
BB Emilio Del-Norte; dam, 
****u Georgette Del-Norte, 8 qt. 
AR doe. 4 years. 

@ Also a few choice 1952 bucks 
and does from same family of 
high producers, 


MRS. F. N. CRAVER 
Rt. 4 Bentonville 


Ark. 


Del-Norte’ Goatery Registered | 








NELMAR HERD 


PUREBRED FRENCH ALPINES 


Quality stock bred for 
PRODUCTION and SHOW 
e 
Our Herd Sire 
18 ACRE NELMAR ERIC 


(Sire: *B Illini Victor Lad 11; dam, 13 
Acre Leaetta’s Nita) 
e 


13 Acre and Sunflower Herd Stock 
A few 1953 kids will be available. 
Helen Scott—Marion Russell 
Rt. 2 Grandview Mo. 
Telephone: Travis 3961 

















‘WILTON FRENCH ALPINES 

“Where Production is Paramount” 

Your next herd sire from 7 to 8 qt. does 
Weaned kids from $50 


CHARLES HOEFLE, Veterinarian 
Wilton, Conn. 
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VETERINARY 


YOU ARE invited to write about 


any veterinary problems. 
STAMPED ENVELOPE will be answered free of charge by Dairy Goat 


t} 
Those accompanied by 


Journal staff 


members to the best of their ability or you will be referred to sources of information. 
Selected questions of general interest will be published in this department. These are 
answered by DR. W. R. McCUISTION. Box 1731, Ft. Worth |, Tex.. a veterinarian and 
goat breeder with many years experience in practice with goat diseases. 
f a personal reply is desired from Dr. McCuistion he may be written directly. enclosing 


$1"for such reply 


Tapeworms 

Q: We have been worming our 
goats regularly with phenothiazine 
using both the liquid drench and the 
powdered form that has been mixed 
with sait and is kept before them all 
the time. But in spite of these pre- 
cautions they con- 
tinue to pass lots 
of short and flat 
worms that are 
white and show 
movements. We 
thought for awhile 
the medicine was 
not fresh but it 
had been purchas- 
ed at. different 
places and all of 
it looks good 
Since phenothia- 
zine has been recommended highly by 
the authorities, we cannot under- 
stand why our results have been to 
the contrary. Any suggestions will 
be appreciated. 

A: Your goats are infested with 
tapeworms, and phenothiazine does not 
kill this kind of worm. Theeffective- 
ness of this particular drug is limited 
to certain of the roundworm group. 
What you need is to get some medicine 
that will destroy tapeworms. A 
good prescripton for this purpose is 
copper sulphate 15% grains with lead 
arsenate 7% grains for adult goats 
and half the amount for kids. This 
formula is prepared in a long tablet 
form which makes it ideal for safe 
administration. Veterinarians usual- 
ly have this preparation available and 
their turnover has the advantage in 
that it will likely be fresh and de- 
pendable. 


Dr. McCuistion 


Screw Worms 


Q: Each summer we have consid- 
erable trouble with screw worm in- 
festation in our dairy goats. We use 
chloroform in the wounds but this 
seems to cause considerable pain and 
we have a lot of trouble catching the 
animals for further treatment or in- 
spection of the wound. They really 
dread this burning and I have been 
told there is a better method of treat- 
ment that is not so painful. 

A: Yes, there have been Geveloped 
some fine formulas for both preven- 
tion and treatment of screw worms. 
This is sold under a wide variety of 
trade names. The most commonly 
used preparation is probably best 
known as Smear 62. It comes in either 
black or white color and both des- 
troys the screw worms and keeps the 





flies from depositing them in the 
wounds. This product was develop- 
ed in the great Angora goat section 
of the southwest by experiment sta- 
tions in these regions. It has saved 
many millions of dollars in goats for 
ranchmen and brings to mind that 
not all our tax money is ill-spent. 

The treatment is painless and 
since it does not burn like chloro 
form you will not have this difficulty 
with your dairy goats. Neither does 
it seem to bother them where the 
wounds are licked after applying the 
prescription. Most animals take a 
sniff or two and sometimes a taste 
and then leave it alone. The dif- 
ference in colors is due to one being 
colored with lampblack which aids 
cattle men on the range in finding 
treated cattle in a herd because 
black shows up easily except on those 
cattle that are black, as the Angus. 
The white is preferable because it is 
colored with zinc oxide soothing 
salve that serves well in black cattle 
and is not nearly so messy when ap- 
plied to dairy goats while the black 
may have a disadvantage in this re- 
spect among goats. 


Hard to Settle Does 

Q: Each fall we have trouble: with 
some of our best does in getting them 
settled by the buck. They seem to 
carry their kids to full term and we 
do not have any that refuse the buck 
so I suppose infectious abortion can 
be ruled out of the picture. It just 
seems that we have to take too many 
of them back to the buck time and 
time again which is quite a task and 
troublesome trip when our help 
shortage at the dairy necessitates our 
staying at home more closely and 
doing other important things. 

A: There is probably a hormone 
deficiency existing among your goats. 
A new hormone known as ECP will 
more than likely help you out of this 
difficulty. It should be administered 








The Mille Fleur Herd 
FRENCH ALPINES 


. Vigorous Constitution 

. Physical Soundness 
3. Persistent Lactation 

. Annual Kid Crop 


DR. W. R. McCUISTION 
206 S. Main Ft. Worth, Tex. 














Head study of Hurricane Acres 
Katchina, many times champion Nu- 
bian doe, and Advanced Registry 
milker. Bred and owned by Mrs. 
Alice Tracy, Hurricane Acres, La- 
Habra, Calif. 


by a veterinarian since weight and 
other factors govern the size of the 
dose and the frequency of adminis- 
tration. Consult your local veterin- 
arian and he can help you with this 
matter without interfering too much 
with your much needed time. 


Shipping Fever 


Q: We recently bought two doe 
kids and carried them home in our 
truck, driving some 40 miles. The 
next day both developed heavy 
breathing and refused to eat. They 
were very sick with pneumonia but 
the veterinarian saved them with 
penicillin. Is there a _ vaccination 
against shipping fever? 

A: Yes, and a good way in addi- 
tion to vaccinating against shipping 
fever is to protect animals that are 
hauled long distances by covering 
them or sheltering as much as pos- 
sible from long drives in the wind. 
These conditions predispose animals 
to shipping fever and it is not always 
convenient nor practical to immunize 
goats before moving them from place 
to place. 


Single or Multiple Kids? 

Q: In an article written by J. R. 
Egerton the statement is made that 
goats nowadays have too many kids. 
Since he is considered an authority on 
goats the matter has puzzled me and 
do you know a reason for the posi- 
tion he has taken? I have been of the 
opinion that the more kids a doe pro- 
duced at one birth the more milk she 
became endowed with to rear them 
and by pan feeding them along with 
careful attention to her feed and milk- 
ing she would likely develop into a 
good milker with a high yield to her 
credit. 


A: While we cannot speak for Mr. 
Egerton we do concur with his 
statement. When kids come in litters 
instead of singly the mortality rate is 
much higher for both the dam and 
the offspring. If milk does had only 
single kids at one birth, they would 
have a greater milk yield if we bred 
for it. Dwight Espe, in his illuminat- 


ing book on “The Secretion of Milk,” 
tells us that high milk yield and 
twinning are rarely found in the same 
individual. The same genetical hook- 
up possibly exists among goats and 
dairy cattle. We see the same prin- 
ciple in the Leghorn fowl that lay 
lots of eggs but seldom go broody and 
the highly developed beef breed of 
cattle that do not have enough milk 
to sustain their young. But why does 
Nature allow goats to bear triplets or 
quadruplets if it is not best? Primi- 
tive man probably did this because 
he was not familiar with the preser- 
vation of meat and bred animals that 
had largest litters so that he could 
have small animals for slaughter that 
could be eaten before spoiling. Some 
believe the goat was probably the first 
animal man domesticated and milking 
qualities have all been developed 
later, while now the demand for chev- 
on is secondary to milk production 
and thoughtful breeders will get away 
from those does that produce litters, 
saving for breeding purposes does 
with fewer kids and which conse- 


quently can devote more of their en- 
ergy to milk yield. 


Foreign Body in Brisket 


Q: One of our does developed a 
large swelling on the front of her 
chest which has been there for sever- 
al months and it heals but soon 
breaks open and discharges a lot of 
pus before healing up again. 

A: This is probably the result of an 
injury. There may be a large splinter 
or wire that was punched into the 
brisket when she ran into some ob- 
ject. These are usually signs of a for- 
eign body of some kind trying to work 
its way to the outside. Another pos- 
sibility is that a piece of the breast 
bone may have been broken away 
from its circulation and has perished 
which means that it also will act as 
a foreign body and may be trying to 
work to the surface. Take the doe to 
a seasoned veterinarian and he will 
probe into the wound or make an 
X-ray picture. He may decide to just 
resort to the administration of some 
antibiotic which will correct it if the 
condition is an infection, an abscess or 
a boil. 


Persistency in Lactation 


Q: We would like to know if it is all 
right to skip a year in breeding our 
doe so that we can keep on milking 
her. She has never produced any high 
peak record but she is steady and gives 
us two old people about 3 qts. daily. 
We do not want to do anything that 
will hurt her or interfere with the 
regular supply of fine milk she pro- 
vides for our table. Seems that I have 
heard of dairy cows being milked 
several years without being bred 
every year. 


A: Yes, you can go right along 
milking your doe as you have plan- 
ned. Many people do this with good 
dairy goats. Some milking does seem 
to do better producing milk than they 
do in reproducing their young. Dairy 
cows have been milked for as long 
as six years without coming fresh. 
I don’t recall of having learned of a 
dairy goat going that long a period 
but some of the better ones that have 
been bred for persistency have been 
milked for many moons. 





NUBIANS 
NUBIANS 
NUBIANS 


WE JUST COULDN’T RESIST 

THEM, 6 of the finest does that 
the West Coast could raise. We 
purchased them on our trip from 
the Coast last summer as repre- 
sentatives of the best bloodlines 
the breed has to offer. A WHO’S 
WHO of goatdom will certainly in- 
clude the names of Mrs. Effie 
Evans, Louis Gakle, Clarence 
Straight and Loma Alto Farm. And 
these breeders are the ones who 
produced the Nubians we're talk- 
ing about this month. 


TALK ABOUT PEDIGREES! My Nu- 
bian breeding friends advise me that 
the Advanced Registry bucks *B HO- 
RUS SERAPE OF RANCHO LA HA- 
BRA and *B BLACK CAT SPENCER 
TRACY have made their mark 
through the wonderful production rec- 
ords of their daughters. Well, we're of- 
fering young does from these sires as 
well as from *B RAMA’S MAC OF_EV 
ANIA, REDWING’S BUD OF ON- 
TARIO, and LOMA ALTO SHEK. And 
who are they out of? Well, ***M FA- 
MOUS QUEEN ELIZABETH AR 1830 
and **M TINNIE OF EVANIA AR 
1624, for example, 
DO YOU LIKE TO SHOW? So do we, 
and we took a few Nubians around 
this summer. Think we did all right, 
for two of the does we're offering 
made JUNIOR CHAMPIONS, and one 
even went Best of Breed (as a dry 
yearling, too). 
THE BUCK’S A HALF OF THE 
HERD. We wanted to find the best 
one we could to breed to these fine 
does. KATREIN’S CHARMAINE 
made over 4200 Ibs. of milk—a wonder- 
ful record for any breed. So we just 
had to breed these youngsters to Char- 
maine’s full brother, even if his stud 
fee was pretty steep. 
WHEN YOU BUY A GOAT YOU 
MAKE AN INVESTMENT. And if 
you're interested in breeding stock any 
of these does will make a wonderful 
investment. They’re priced at from $85 
to $150. FOB our farm. I'll be glad to 
send you a sales list and full informa- 
tion. Sit down tonight and drop me a 


line. 
ALLAN ROGERS 
—Caprice Farm— 
Burtonsville, Maryland 


* Sablemoor 
Quality NUBIANS 


Today 

Every doe a tested doe 
Tomorrow 

Every buck progeny proved 


Continuous DHIA testing 
State certified Bangs free 


Nancy WATSON: Putney, Vt. 
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7o Feature... 
Imported 


§§43; ETHERLEY MYNAS 


Who presently is standing at stud at 


VITAMILK GOAT DAIRY 


Harvard, Mass. 
Phone Ayer 8084 


Make arrangement for breeding your 
doe while there is still time. 


We didn’t have enough fine sons of 
Mynas last spring to go around. 
Among those herds using a Mynas 
buck kid are: 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Dairy Department 
Madison, Wis. 
MRS. RUDOLPH GODE 
Cheshire, Conn. 

J. D. WATKINS 
Timblin, Pa. 
DELBERT McQUAID 
Mt. Albert, Ont. 
Canada 
HENRY BRINTON 
Coatesville, Pa. 
SNOWFLAKE SAANENS 
Harvard, Mass. 
JAMES GRECO 


Donora, Pa. 
DO YOU WANT A SON OF MYNAS 
TO HEAD YOUR HERD IN 1953? 
Write now for information. They will 
be priced at from $65 to $135 at one 
week of age. 


ALLAN L. ROGERS 
—Caprice Farm— 
Burtonsville, Maryland 


Pebblehaven Saanens 


Our herd sire is ARIBOY, 
Messenger's son, an 
backed by 4000 Ibs. pro- 
duction. his kids may be 
booked now from does of 
best breeding: Myrus, 
Sennruti, Magic, Sunny- 
slope, etc. 

Rt, 1, Perkiomenville, Pa. 

















Clavified ADS 





Breeders’ Rates: 7c a word for single in- 
sertion; 6 consecutive insertions of same 
ad, ordered in advance, for the price of 5; 
12 such insertions at cost of 6. Minimum 
$1 an insertion. Count all initials, numbers 
and abbreviations as words. 

Commercial Rates: 10c a word, minimuni 
20 words, same discounts as above. 

Copy for classified ad must reach Dair 
Goat Journal before the 5th of the mont 
preceding date of publication (April 5th 
for May issue, and so on). If possible send 
ads earlier so that you may receive ac- 

wledgments for possible correction be- 


fore that date. Ads arriving after closing 
date appear in next available issue. 

References: All new advertisers must 
furnish at least one bank and one business 
reference—ads will not be published until 
such references are thoroughly ecked 
(you will save time by submitting written 
statements from references with your ad 
order). ; 

Cash in full must accompany order. If 
you are not certain as to the cost of ur 
ad, write it out and send it to Dairy at 
Journal, and we will bill you for it in ad- 
vance. 








1953 JANUARY - 1953 


SUN MON TUE WED THUR FRI Gat 
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R b J y GS—the last day for 
your advertisement to reach Dairy Goat 
Journal for insertion in the February issue. 





AT STUD 


NUBIANS 


SCOTCHMAN’S FOLLY SLEET, by Cha- 
nel of Scotchman's Folly, out of Nibbles 
of Red Barn. C. E. Leach, Columbia. Mo 


SAANENS 


SONNY BOY of Laurelwood Acres, for- 
mer junior herd Sire for Laurelwood Dairy, 
Chatsworth, Calif. Dam and 2 sisters qual- 
ified for Advanced Registry. Send for 
pedigree. Fee $15. Dot Rogers, Caprice 
Farm, Burtonsville, Md. 

*B LACTATION Midas, son of **M Dollie 
of Wasatch, grandson of *M Rio Linda 
Dona Marcelina. M. Loch, Rt. 9, Box 202, 
Lemay 23, Mo. 

WILD HILLS FIGARO II of Harem Acres. 
Tuberculin and Bang's tested. AR ancestry. 
Harry Sells, Chesterfield, Ind. 

TOGGENBURGS 


*BUCK CHIKAMING Boliver Trump; fee 
$15. Trump's ancestry shows proved trans- 
mitting ability for 6 generations. Dam *** 
***M Chikaming Jan's Jalna, 3128 lbs. 12 
months. Doris Troobnick, Burke, Va. 
































Greenleaf Saanens 
On DHI Test 
GOOD UDDERS . LONG LACTATION 
Reserve your 1953 kids now from Four 
and Five Star milkers. 


H. A. FOOTE 
18404 Collins St. Tarzana, Calif. 











Beech Hill Saanens 
Hardy Maine-grown stock 


with 
LONG LACTATIONS 
—Booking 1953 kids— 


MRS. C. M. STANFORD, Wayne, Maine 











BILLS OF SALE 


Necessary for transferring title when 
goats are sold. In bound books, 50 original 
and 50 duplicate copies, perforated, with 
carbons. 25c a book, postpaid. 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Columbia, Mo. 





SKY RANCH LEO 1T102984. Hornless. 
Fee $10. Tom Donohue, Rt. |, N. Ohioville 
Rd., New Paltz, N. Y., Tel. New Paltz 6072. 


SEVERAL BREEDS 


THREE FRENCH ALPINES, |! Saanen, |! 
Nubian. All registered; from ce tgs es | 
stock, both for type and production. Goo 
enough for the st. Reasonable charges 
for grades or from certain bucks. Bang's, 
tuberculosis clean herd. Write for infor- 
mation. Eli Stoltzfus, Elverson, Pa. Near 
turnpike tollgate. 











FRENCH ALPINES 





FRENCH ALPINES: Now accepting or- 
ders for 1953 kids, both bucks and does. 
They will be from Advance Register, test- 
ed, 4- to 6-star-milker dams, and backed 
by official records of to 23.1 Ibs. per day 
and 5,094 Ibs. in a year. For full infor- 
mation on these and mature breeding 
stock now for sale, write: Karl Noller, 
Buechel, Ky. 


WE HAVE twin 2-year-old bucks; are 
offering either one for sale, keeping the 
other for our French Alpine herd sire. Price 
$100, FOB Cincinnati, O. Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederic Knoop, Fensternol Farm, 
Amelia, O. 

FRENCH ALPINES only. *B El Cid Del- 
Norte herd sire. Excellent bred does. Book- 
ings of 1953 kids now. A sure, profitable 
buy. Dameway Dairy Goat Farm, Chatta- 
nooga 3, Tenn. 

AN IDEA—all 
large or small. 








French Alpine breeders, 
I would like your mailing 
address. State if breeder club member, 
Nature’s Link Herd, Forest W. Douglass, 
Rt. 1, Bowdoinham, Me. 

BRED YEARLINGS to freshen February 
and March. Also doelings. Finest bloodlines 
for show and milk, Taking orders for 1953 
ae. Carl and Evelyn Leek; Rt. 1, Decatur, 








TOMONA French Alpines: Doe kids and 
several milkers with 2,000- to 3,000-Ib. 
production backgrounds. Thomas Kent, 908 
N. 40th Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 

SNOW RIDGE French Alpines: Write now 
about 1953 kids, bred does, young star 
bucks. Michigan's only herd on AR test. 
Paul L. Griffeth, Harbor Springs, Mich. 

TWO-YEAR-OLD, registered buck, Del- 
Norte stock, Proved sire; reasonable. Or- 
ders taken for spring kids. J. R. Sullivan, 
2820 Clear Lake, Springfield, Ill 


BREEDERS: Safeguard your customer— 
register in American Goat Society, Mena, 
Ark., for proof of pure breeding. 

REGISTERED French Alpine buck, born 
March, 1952. Sire’s sire, 13 Acre Ivan, Mar- 
garet B. May, Rt. 1, Lafayette, Ind. 


YOUNG BUCK, exceptional value; priced 
for quick sale. The McGoverns, Rt. |, New 
Bloomfield, Mo. 




















NUBIANS 





FOR SALE: Brown and tan Nubian buck 
born Dec. 12, 1952. Weighed 12 Ibs. at 
birth. Sire, Sleet of Scotchman’s Folly, an 
exceptionally large buck of good breeding. 
Dam, Hunt's Big Girl, an unusually large, 
good doe. Hornless. Should be especially 
well developed for service next fall. Write 
for detailed information—his price is but 
$40, C. E. Leach, 14 West Blvd. S., Colum- 
bia, Mo. 


FOR SALE: Nubian doe kid, 10 months 
old. Jelinski, Brutus, Chikaming lood- 
lines. Very excellent type; picture on re- 
quest, Will, register in gat name. Mar- 
tha A. Harbison, Rt. 5, Crest Dr., E. St. 
Louis, Ill. 

PUREBRED NUBIANS: Buck, 4 years 
old; 4 February does; 3 August does; 
several mature does; all good ones. Lunes- 
dale, Shirley Rona, Harleo and Wheelbar- 
row Hill breeding. Robert Jennings, Rt. 
3, Litchfield. Ill. 


TWIN CEDARS offers for sale 2 beauti- 
ful young Nubian does, Brutus bloodlines; 
bred to Katrein’s Myron for second freshen- 
ing. Also red daughter of Myron, 7 months 
old. Note our new address. Mrs. Walton 
Hayse, Richview, Ill. 














CHAMOISEE French Alpine buck, horn- 
less, born June 5, 1945; Wilton Sharp 
Shooter AGS 2455, proved sire; none bet- 
ter; can furnish picture of daughters, First 
$100 takes him. Mrs. Arthur Sechler, 
Barker, N. Y 


KITMAR NUBIANS have a new home 
but same owner. Orders taken for spring 
kids by son of imported buck, Budlett's 
Mariner. Some November kids for sale 
now, sired by star buck. Mrs. James Pike, 
Central Ave., Cedar Brook, N. J. 











YOU ARE 


invited 


to write Dairy Goat Journal about any 


problems (if your problem is veterinary, please refer to this 


special Se = hte —. Journal before writing). 


will be answered 


ie 


or you will be referr 


char 
sources of information. BE SURE AND ENCLOSE. STAMPED ENVELOPE FOR REPLY. 
Each month a few problems of general interest will be published in this department. 


Buffelgrass 

Q: A seed store in our city is adver- 
tising what they call buffelgrass, 
claiming it is fine for cattle and that 
it withstands drouth splendidly. Is it 
good for goats? 

A: Any grass makes good goat feed, 
although some of the grasses may 
lack in palatability. Buffelgrass has 
been advertised in Dairy Goat Journal 
for some time and no complaints have 
ever been registered against it. 


Contaminated feed 

Q: Our goats suldenly quit eating 
the commercial grain ration we had 
been using and we had to change to 
another brand. After a few weeks of 
this the same thing happened. What 
can we do to keep their appetites con- 
stant? 


A: This sounds much like contam- 
ination of the feed from some source, 
and the best guess is that the feed is 
originally good and wholesome. Then, 
either at the dealer’s before purchase 
or after you receive it, it becomes con- 
taminated in some way. The most com- 
mon cause of such contamination is 
from rats and mice, but cats or other 
animals may befoul the feed, also. 


Acorns 


Q: There are many acorns on the 
range where our goats run. We have 
_ been told that these are dangerous for 
goats. 

A: Acorns are a good feed in limited 
amounts; danger arises only from 
from damaged acorns or when fed in 
too large amounts. If there is abun- 
dant feed of other types on your range 
it is unlikely that you will have any 
difficulty. 


’ 


Signs of estrus 


Q: I have but one goat. How can I 
tell when my doe is in heat? 

A: There are several indications, but 
any of them may be absent in a par- 
ticular individual. A milking doe will 
decrease in milk flow considerably. 
The appetite will be capricious. Nerv- 
ousness will be very noticeable. Bleat- 
ing will be frequent and nervous. 
There will be a very apparent shaking 
of the tail from side to side, especially 
if other goats rub over her—or fre- 
quently if the caretaker will rub his 
hand down her back. The genitals will 
be swollen and inflamed; there may 
be a slight mucus discharge. She may 
‘try to fight the other goats or they 
her. If a doe displays one or more of 
these symptoms and it is desired to 





breed her, placing her with a buck for 
a few moments will quickly tell if the 
diagnosis is correct. 


For closing dates and other informa- 
tion pertinent to this department see head- 
ing in issue for December 1952. 





GARDEN STATE ASSN. ELECTS 
OFFICERS FOR COMING YEAR 


The Garden State Dairy Goat Assn. elect- 
ed officers for the coming year at its last 
meeting. These are: Vernon Frazee, pres.; 
Mrs. John Occhler, first vice-pres.; Shirley 
Creed, second vice-pres.; Mrs, Merrill Mor- 
ris, cor. sec.; Mrs. Milton Judson, rec. sec.; 
William Habada, treas.; Merrill Morris, Mrs. 
Howard Van Voorhees and Mrs. Walter 
Tantum, trustees. 

Kodachrome slides of the goat show at 
the Cumberland Co. (N.J.) Fair were shown, 
Rn was voted to incorporate the associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Frazee spoke on plans for developing 
the association, pointing out that mem 
ship in such a club is of special benefit to 
the small breeder and to the novice who 
could call on the more experienced breeders 
for help and advice—Report by M. H. 
Morris, Somerville, N.J. 


MOVIE ON BRUCELLOSIS SEEN 
BY SAN FERNANDO MEMBERS 


A colored motion picture on Brucellosis 
was shown at the Nov. 18 meeting of the 
San Fernando be mee 2 Goat Society, held at 
the Pierce Agricultural College, Cano 
Park, Calif. This film, shown by Dr. Dob! 
of the Los Angeles Co. Livestock Dept., and 
Dr. Smith of the Ventura Co. Livestock 
Dept., won a merit of award at the Interna- 
tional Film Festival in Italy. This is an im- 
portant picture and one that all livestock 
owners should see. — Report by Vern Hill, 
mem, sec., Chatsworth, Calif. 


MERRILL TO HEAD CENTRAL 
OHIO MILK GOAT ASSN. 

Lee Merrill was elected president of the 
Central Ohio Milk Goat Assn. at its last 
meeting. Other officers are: Otto Eisel, vice- 
pres.; Mrs. Edna Higgins, sec.-treas.; Mrs. 
Blanche McCulley, delegate; Don Mason, al- 
ternate. 








Hurricane Acres Nubians 
Offers 


2 hornless April doe kids 

Sire: **B AlRakim Rama of 
Evania (sire: *B Ambassa- 
dor’s Briton AR; dam *M 
Bakri Janice AR). 


Dam: **M Hurricane Acres 
Serape Cordial AR (sire *B 
Horus Serape of Rancho La- 
Habra AR; dam: *M Loma 
Alto Burgandy AR-—high day 
14.4 Ibs.; 2697.7 lbs. in 305 
days). 

ALICE C. TRACY 


Rt. 2 La Habra 








*B Hurricane Acres Commandant 
105036 

Son of *B Oakwood's | 

and permanent 


Commando, By bees 

h lack 

Cricket AR 1975. = Me... 9, 1951, silky 

short hair, black with silver ears and 

crown. mtle. Prolific. Throws beautiful 

kids that have class and milk production 

background. . F you chain or coop 

up your buck, "please don’t buy him—he 

deserves a gooc, home. Elisabeth C. Litzaw, 
10523 E. Daines Dr., Temple City, Calif. 








Your Next Herd Sire— 


Offerin select Nubian bucks, one 
ponree A pe om, sired by Plainview 
Elmer h. Ten months old. Investigate 
these—you'll like them. ® 


E. H. KRAMER 
Phone 8343J1 Rt. 4 Newcastle, Pa. 








Plainview Nubian Goat Dairy 
Elam S. Herst, owner, Bareville, Pa. 
Home of IMPORTED BUDLETTS 
MARINER and VALLEY PARK HILLS 
BRUTUS SANDY—both at stud to ap- 
proved does, Four excellent buck kids 

for sale—top herd sire prospects. 














Perhaps once in a decade is a buck like this 


available 


**B DONA’S LAD OF WASATCH 839914 


Advanced Registry Herd Sire 126 


Lad is the only living AR son of famous Dona 
Marcelina AR 677, 736 and 912, who is going 


strong at 12 years old. 
ters, 
the Lactation Herd, 
Herd. All does bred to him this fall. 
hornless, 
odorless, now 5 years old. 


Lad has 4 AR daugh- 
has 4 producing untested daughters in 
and 5 in the Bee Hill 
Lad is 
almost 
Must sell—or trade 


snow-white, short-haired, 


—to avoid inbreeding. 

Also offering a star son born 1950 in Illinois, 
and 2 sons born 1952 in Massachusetts. All 
hornless, and priced to move at once. 


W. L. AUGHENBAUGH 
Lactation Saanens, Box C, Kenney, Il. 


For full details and price write either 


EDWARD P. WYLDE 
Bee Hill Herd, Williamston, Mass 


wes 8961 AUWANVE—TPUMOL YeoD AEq 
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§§ 44+ MOSTYN MESSENGER 


In 1952 MOSTYN MESSENGER 
sons headed 14 progressive herds 
in 12 states! 


For the 
kids are 


discriminating buyer 1953 

available by reservation. 

PINCKNEY FARM’S SAANENS 
Carmel, New York 





Chimney Rock Herd 


of 
Officially Tested Toggenburgs 


offers— 
TWO AR BROOD DAMS 
@Emerald’s Arrowhead’s Gracie *M, 
1806 lbs. milk, 74 Ibs. butterfat in 
264 days. High day 13.3 Ibs. 
Price $90 
eArrowhead's Gracie’s **M, 
1759 Ibs. milk, 62 Ibs. butterfat 
in 249 days. High day 11.5 Ibs. 
Price $75 
These does are bred to star buck of 
Chikaming, Fink and Buckeye breed- 
ing; backed by 6 consecutive genera- 
tions of AR dams and star bucks. 
Dam's record 2391 lbs. milk and 83 
lbs. fat. 


Writ 
MRS. DAVID LINDSAY 
Rutherf ordton North Carolina 




















YOKELAWN : 
“Home of 


America’s Choicest Toggenburgs” 


Wanaque, New Jersey 





Sunset Hollow Toggenburgs 


One fine young herd sire, pure Fink strain. 
Bred doelings, open doelings and 1952 doe 
kids; AR dams, fine sires, strain largely 
Fink and Chikaming. 


MRS. HELEN S. BAILY 
West Chester Pa. 


| 
Se 
i 
} 
i 
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ARCADIA 


AMGRA registered Toggenburgs 


Kids sired by *B DIAMOND DANIEL, from 
high producing dams, now being reserved. 


ROBERT HARMON, Arcadia, Mo. 





Brown’s 
POWDERED GOAT MILK 


i Ib, tin makes 5 qts., $2. One case, 24 
lbs., $36. Shipments prepaid in USA. 


BROWN GOAT FARM 
Menomonie, Wis. 











ENGAGE breeding stock now from 
Capricroft Christy, Oakwood Jeep or Na- 
jaraia, bred to Capricroft, Katrein, Oak- 
wood high-producing dams. Herron’s Motei 
Hazel Creek, Calif 


OFFSPRING of 3 does: Katrein’s Char 
main, 4248 Ibs.; Katrein's Lorelie, 3425 Ibs.; 
Myra del Valle. who is Charmain’s dam anc 
Lorelies grandam. Alfred Jelinski, 1365! 
Dronfield, San Fernando, Calif. 











RUSS NUBIANS. Purebred does for sale. 
Only a few are bred; the rest will be left 
open for later breeding. AGS-registered 
peek George A. Russ, Rt. 1, Trucksville, 

a. 





HANDSOME SONS of imported §+ Berk-. 


ham Evans N103978, out of AR does. Ages 
6 to 11 months; prices $75-$125. ,OB Cin- 
cinnati. Mr. and Mrs. Frederic B. Knoop, 
Fensternol Farm, Amelia, 

ALONDRA NUBIANS put real profit in 
your pocket, Order kids now backed by 
5-generation foundation stock exceeding 
2500 \ibs., official test. Yearling buck, $65. 
Dr. Ralph George, Thousand Oaks, Calif. 

REGISTERED BUCKS; occasionally does. 
No culls. Chikaming, Oakwood, Sunnyslope. 


Reasonable. Mrs. James Alexandres, Rt. 4, 
Mason City, Ia. 








white, hornless 
Albert Ut- 


TEAM of very large, 
wethers. Well matched; gentle. 
rup, Delphos, 

THE LIVEWIRE BREED. Send for free 
monthly bulletin. Saanen Club, Alias 
Rogers. sec.. Burtonsville, Md. 

BEECH HILL Saanens. Kids for sale. 
Stud service. Mrs. C. M. Stanford, Wayne, 
Maine 

ECHO HERD Saanens. Registered AGS. 
Stock of all classes. H. L. Picking, Boz 
599, Quincy, Wash. 

PUREBRED, registered 3-year-old Saan- 
en buck. Sell or trade for good grade Saan- 
en doe. David, Box 112, O'Brien, Calif. 


REGISTERED Saanen buck, from 8-qt. 
doe; $150 or trade for young bred doe equal 
value. Mrs. McCullough, Avilla, Mo. 

PUREBRED, registered Saanen kids tor 
sale, Mrs. C. /. Stoffregen, Homewood, 
Raleizh, N. C 

REGISTERED, purebred 

Price list now ready. 
. 1, Newark, O. 

SKY PILOT registered, fresh 2-year-old 
doe. Viola Morris, Box 959, Blytheville, 
Ark. ‘ 























Saanen. bred 
Wild > Hills 








MUST SELL 2 purebred Nubians and |! 
grade doe, rade doe to freshen in Feb. 
Albert Sala, 226 Billion St., Huguenot 
Park, Staten Island 12, N. Y. 

FINE, registered 4%-grade, twin does; 3 
years of age. First $100 check takes these 
<p Everette J, Filgate, Passumpsic, 

t. 


BEGINNERS: If you buy purebreds, be 
sure they are registered in American Goat 
Society, Mena, Ark. 

DOES, BUCKS, best bloodlines, featuring 
type and production. (No Sundays.) Hall's 
Fair Acres, Granada, Minn. 

ANCHOR LANTERN FARM, on tidewater 
Registered Nubians; hardy stock. Farmers’ 
prices. Frances Gott, Pemaquid, Me, 

YOUNG DOES, bred and open; $50 up 
Registered; excellent quality. E. Rush, E) 
gin, Oreg. 

FOR SALE: Purebred Nubian buck, 20 
months old; Budlett’s Brutus bloodlines. 
Clifford Knox, Rt. 3, Lancaster, Wis. 

THREE beautiful Nubian does, young; 
due to freshen in early March. Sacrifice. 
Chris Dahl. Box 14, Great River, N 

MATURE bred does, several for Febru- 
ary freshening. Silver Bell Goatery, 1508 
Homewood, Springfield, Ul. 





























SAANENS 





SEVEN-MONTH-OLD buck kid from 
imp. Etherley Mynas and Black's Honey- 
child, a 5-qt. doe on first lactation. AMGRA 
registered. Twin sister, Black's Dixie Belle, 
has won 3 firsts and a junior championship 
in AMGRA shows. Write for information. 
Robert Black, Dunn Loring, Va. 


MANORIN SAANENS: An outstanding 
group of 1951 and 1952 doelings now being 
bred for 1953 kidding. All should prove 
heavy producers. Appearance and confor- 
mation tops. No shipping. E. Lucile Kinsey, 
155 Bothin Rd., Manor, Marin Co., Calif. 


PUREBRED Saanens, disposal sale. 
Spring buck from imported and AR stock 
for herd improvement. Two doelings, finest 
bloodlines; to freshen in February. Will 
ship. Powdered goat milk. G. Mead, Lake- 
land, Minn. 


FOR SALE: 18-month-old bred Saanen 
oes; 10-months-old Saanen doelings; also 
several young grade does to freshen soon. 
Beautiful blue peafowls, all ages, sold in 
pairs or single. J. Nelson Alexander, Galla- 
tin, Tenn. 

WADE'S SAANENS. Order 1953 buck 
kids now. rom dams that include 15 
best-of-breed, 19 champions and 4 grand 
champions in 1952. Doe kids. Rockaway 
Goat Farm, Baltic, Conn. 

CLOSING OUT sale of all foundation 7- 
and 8-qt. does at once; due to unavoidable 
tragedy. Priced to sell immediately. Will 
start kidding early in February. Mrs, Jeff 
Wolfe, Winslow, Ark. 

SAANEN OWNERS: American Goat So- 
ciety registry certificates are proof of pure 
becoriing Address, Secretary Weis. Mena 
rk. 

SIX GRADE Saanen does, 2 two-years and 
4 1952, 3 born March. Must be picked od 
at farm. $50 for all. Write or phone C. 
E. Danielson, Underwood, Minn. 























TOGGENBURGS 





TOGGENBURG PICTURE: Printed in full 
color on high quality paper. Size 6x9. Suit- 
able for framing. 25c postpaid. Dairy Goet 
Journal, Columbia, Mo. 

TOO MUCH MILK for our business. Show 
winning Toggenburgs, both sexes, all ages. 
Tell us your needs. Merrill Lemmon, James- 
ville, N. Y. Syracuse phone. 


EL MONTE RANCH. Purebred Toggen- 
burgs. Booking orders for 1953 kids. Tom 
Donohue. Rt. |, N. Ohioville Rd., New Paltz, 
N. Y. Tel. New Paltz 6072. 


REGISTERED Toggenburg buck, Syca- 
Wal Dan 199588, born Apr. 20, 1949. 
Hornless; gentle. $35. E. W. Patch, Rt. 9, 
Box 164, Akron 19, O. 


FOR SALE: One Toggenburg buck, reg- 
istered; or will trade for Alpine doe; must 
be bred. Leo F. Hager, Union, la. 

FOR SALE or trade: Toggenburg buck, 
8 months old. Sell or trade for Dlask’s 
French Alpine doe‘ or Nubian doe. Hunter 
Heckert, Rt. 3, Albany, O 

REGISTERED Toggenburg buck, 2 years 
old. From best bloodlines. Margaret ~ B. 
May, Rt. 1, Lafayette, Ind. 

FALL FRESH milkers and kids. 
Goat Farm, Rt. 1, Westwood, N 
shipping. 

STAR BUCK, 8 months old, disbudded. 
Best bloodlines; priced to sell, Harvey Con- 
sidine, Rt. 3, Portage, Wis. 

TX DAIRY GOAT RANCH. Offering pure. 
bred Toggenburgs exclusively. Stud bucks. 
Dr. Wolf, Carthage, Mo. 

WRITE American Goat Society, Mena, 
Ark., for help with your registry problems. 
It will pay you. 























Blue Hill 
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SEVERAL BREEDS 





“PRIDE OF OREGON" purebreds. We 
are offering for your consideration spring 
kids from one of America’s finest blue rib- 
bon herds; best bloodlines. Nubians: Mell, 
Chikaming, rtius Jr. French Alpines: 
Del-Norte, Highland, deNavarre, La Suise. 
Toggenburgs: Fink, Chikaming, Shonyo, El 
Chivar. Mountain Vale Goatery, Robert W. 
Casebeer, 14725 S. E. Powell Blvd., Port- 
land 66, Oreg. 





“BREEDERS” 
DISPLAY ADVERTISING RATES 


Full page (30 in.) 

Half page’ (15 in.) 

Third page (10 in.) ~---_. 
Sixth page (5 in.) 

Tenth page (3 in.) - 
Fifteenth page (2 in.) 
Thirtieth page (1 in.) 


Rates subject to 10% discount for 6- 
month contract; 20% discount for 12-month 
contract; cash with order. 


All ads on even inches only. Complete 
rates will be furnished on request. 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Columbia, Mo. 





RIO LINDA SAANENS, Alpines, Nubians, 
Toggenburgs. From highest producing blood- 
lines of each breed. Bred yearlings, buck 


and doe kids, including several top show 
winners. Now available at reasonable prices. 
N. ?. Good 


ridge, Rt. 2, Box 530, Auburn, 





RANGE-RAISED, hardy and registered 
Alpines, Saanens, Toggenburgs, ubians. 
According to buyers’ demands and judges’ 
awards, we believe we have what it takes in 
peceming stock. Top Notch Ranch, Fabius, 





FOUR fine milkers and French Alpine 
buck. Not culls. Reasonable to buyer com- 
ing here for them and taking all. Write for 
particulars. Mrs. Robert Fausett, Rt. 1, 
LaGrange, Ind. 

TWENTY good grade dairy goats, 2 to 
3 years old. Some fresh; others due to 
freshen soon. Gust Wieland, 1930 N. Main, 
Springfield, Mo. 


REGISTERED, purebred Saanens, Tog- 
genburgs, Nubians, Alpines. Bucks, does, 
1952 kids. Choice stock. Reasonable prices. 
Louis L. Gakle, Rt. |, Ontario, Calif. 


FINE purebred does and bucks; 
reasonable. Ivy M. Kinney, Rt. 2, 
ville, Pa. 


DAIRY GOATS. Does 2 years and older; 
excellent milking strain. Now milking. 
Margaret B. May, Rt. |, Lafayette, Ind. 

FLASH! Entire herd must go. Registered 


Nubians and Saanens. Write Chippewa Herd, 
Elmgrove, W. Va. 











very 
Marien- 








BREEDERS DIRECTORY Kansas Dairy 
Goat Society. Dr. Frank W. Shaffer, sec., 
Rt. 3, Salina, Kans. 





FOODS 





NATURAL stone-ground flour. Cornmeal, 
soy, rye. Unbleached white health foods. 
Electric vegetable juicers, blenders, grind- 
ers, slicers for salads, the Griscer, shred- 
ders. Send 3c stamp for folder. The Mill, 
Box 699, Lodi, Calif. 


Se 


“I sold so much steck from my 
advertising in Dairy Goat Journal 
last year that I can spare no stock 
this year until I rebuild the num- 
bers in my herd.”—Mrs, Walter 
Sherer, Twin Valley Goatery, Man- 
heim, Pa. 


De ee ee 


AUSTRALIAN American Bee Journals 
and 10 Ibs. good desert’ honey for $4, post- 
paid. George C. Christensen, Desert Agri- 
culture Series, South Salt Lake, Utah. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





WANTED 





WANTED: ‘Old copies of The Goat World 
for Jan. 1924, Oct. 1925, Nov. 1929: all of 
Volume | and all of Volume VI. Dairy Goat 
Journal, Columbia, Mo. 





GOAT SUPPLIES 





GOATS WORMY? Try Edghill Farms 
Goat Formula W. No starving, no drench- 
ing. Teaspoonful in the feed once each 
week. $1 quarter Ib.; $3 Ib. Formula M, 
an organic tonic, puts and keeps them in 
fine condition and increases milk flow. 


a Ib., prepaid. Fred B. Keifer, Marshall, 


BUCK, doe halter, $2; collar, $1.25; 
bleater to stop bleating, $1.25; kicker with 
instructions, $2. Bailey Mfg. Co., Orrick, 
Mo. 

METAL KICKER, plus wood training gad- 
get, both postpaid, $2. Correct footlifting 
in nervous milker. Turner Mfg. Co., Corning, 
lowa. 

STOP teat-sucking. Apply harmless, ef- 
fective No-Teat-Suk. Guaranteed. Send $1 
for ounce bottle. Sanident Company, 7512 
S. Greenwood Ave., Chicago 19, Il. 











GOAT DAIRIES FOR SALE 





WELL ESTABLISHED goat dairy busi- 
ness. Will sell herd (Toggenburgs and 
Saanens) and equipment; 60 does, 2 bucks. 
Offers challenging opportunities as market 
needs are greater than we are able to fulfill. 
Swiss Goat Dairy, 4505 S. Meridian, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

FOR SALE: Grade A goat dairy—central 
California location. G market; well- 
equipped. Box M, “% Dairy Goat Journal, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 








MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK 





CHINCHILLA—fur of the future. Selling 
m winners, Start with the best. Other 
chinchilla males $1000 and up. Broni Chin- 
chilla = ig 56101 Grand River, New Hud- 
son, ch. 





GOAT BREEDERS SOCIETIES 





CENTRAL NEW YORK Dairy Goat So- 
clety members offer stock for sale, all 
breeds. Write for list. Membership $1! per 
ay Mrs. Robert L. Harris, sec., Fabius, 





SOUTHERN VERMONT Dairy Goat Assn., 
Inc. Stock for sale, all 8; purebreds, 
es. Information: Helen Mahoney, Rt. 

3, Brattleboro, Vt. 








MULTIFLORA rose hedge — plant the 
fence that will maintain itself and add 
beauty to your place. Descriptive leaflet on 
request, American Supply House, 31! Ben- 
ton St., Columbia, Mo. 


KING RANCH Bluestem and the 
Buffelgrass. Sceding details and prices. 
Hutchinson, Uvalde, Texas 





new 
Guy 





TANNING 





YOUR GOATSKINS, deerskins (state 
which) made into finest gloves! C. K. Wood 
Factory, K-DG, Johnstown, N. Y. 








BACK COPIES of Dairy Goat Journal: 
Old ‘issues, not full files, not necessarily 
consecutive issues, but just a miscellaneous 
group. While they last we offer a miscel- 
laneous package (our selection) of 10 cop- 
ies for 50c postpaid. Dairy Goat Journal 
Columbia, Mo. 





HORSE TRAINING 





“HOW TO Break and Train Horses”—A 
book every farmer and horseman should 
have. It is free; no obligation. Simply ad- 
dress Beery School of Horsemanship, Dept. 
721, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 





For a New Year of 
Profitable Goatkeeping 


Your opportunity to get 
the two most useful stand- 
ard books at a saving! 
AIDS TO GOATKEEPING 
By Corl A. Leach 
Price $2 postpaid 
DAIRY GOAT 
HUSBANDRY 


and 
DISEASE CONTROL 
By C. E. Leach 
Price $3.50 postpaid 
Both books 
—January only— 
$3.50 postpaid 
DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia, Mo. 











Cooking! 


Use Your Goat Milk 


GOAT MILK and the products of the 

goat can be the backbone of your 
living! Here are four valuable book- 
lets that help you use (and sell, if you 
wish) your goat milk. 

GOAT PRODUCTS COOK BOOK 

Selected recipes—nearly 100 of them 
for using goat milk and goat products 
Soups, chevon, salads, vegetables, breads, 
| cakes, cookies, pie, desserts, ice cream 
| drinks, and so on. 25c postpaid. 
BUTTER FROM GOAT MILK 

Tired of “oley’’ and* butter too expensive? 
| Owners of but a single goat can make 
| butter from occasional spare milk. Large 
| 
| 





owners can always have butter. Dairymen 
can make a profitable business by using 
| surplus milk for butter. This booklet tells 
how. 25c postpaid. 
BUTCHERING, CHEVON and HIDES 
The best meat on your table can come 
| from your goats! This illustrated booklet 
tells you how to butcher, how to cut up 
| the carcass and prepare it for use Also 
how to care for the hides 25c postpaid. 
HOME CHEESEMAKING 
The world's finest cheese# are 
goat milk. You can do it at home 
these simple recipes; equally suitable 
i small scale commercial production. 
| 25c postpaid. 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia, Missouri 


made of 
with 
for 


| FORMULAS for INFANT FEEDING 


| Three proved formulas—real help to 
the mother or her physician. 
Price 25c Postpaid 
| (Dairymen: You need extra copies for cus- 
tomers—8 copies $1.00 postpaid) 
| DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Columbia, Mo. 
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The American 
Milk Goat Record 
Association 


ANNOUNCES 





the change of its Secre- 
tary and the new address 
of its office. 


Your registration and corres- 
pondence should be addressed 
to: 


bs 


Robert W. Soens, Secy. 


American Milk Goat Record 
Assn. 


Box 30 
Elyria, Ohio 
cm 
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CHIKAMING HERD 


| 
| (On continuous official test for 16 years) | 
| 
} 
| 
| Booking orders for 1953 buck and doe} 


kids from top quality breeding stock. 


Toggenburg @ Nubian @ Saanen 


Also a few yearling and mature does 


for sale. 


MRS. CARL SANDBURG 
Flat Rock, North Carolina 




















Imported British Saanens 
Totteridge Maia and Hortense of 
each gave over 3500 Ibs. 
and over 20 Ibs. high day. 

At Stud: PETROL’S SAMSON 

Sired by imported Thundersley Petrol 
A very few kids available; also booking or- 
ders for 1953 kids. 

AMEDIO DE PIERRO 
4202 Madison Ogden, Utah 


Weald, 
as first kidders, 








LAKE-LAND FARM 


Toggenburgs and French Alpines 
French Alpine kids, both sexes. Few 
Toggenburg kids, both sexes. Mature 
buck from AR dam. All from high pro- 
ducers; regfttered stock. 


Frank A. Long &t.3 Bex 54 


Texarkana, Tex. 














Verily, we, a natio.., are entering a 
New Year. New in time as gauged by 
the calendar but of great importance 
at the moment is that we are entering 
upon a new era under a new adminis- 
tration. What this new era has in 
store for us as individuals or for the 
world no one can foretell but let no 
one be so obtuse as to think that the 
sunshine of happiness, peace and pros- 
perity will spontaneously burst forth 
out of the efforts of the new men in 
Washington. I’m glad we have a 
change. It is generally agreed that one 
party in power too long is not good. 
This seems to have been reflected by 
the increasing greed and graft in 
Washington and other high places. I 
presume that never was a greater 
challenge to a party entering upon so 
gigantic a task as that which faces the 
Republican party. Will it measure up 
to its responsibilities and promises? 
It will take time for noticeable results 
unless we should unfortunately go into 
a tailspin. Tailspins come quickly, 
progress comes slowly. 

May we patiently bide our time, giv- 
ing such cooperation as lies within us 
by writing our Congressmen and Sen- 
ators to give encouragement or to 
help direct them in their deliberations, 
by doing our honest best at home, ever 
mindful of the words of Paul, “Trust 
in the Lord and do good, so shalt thou 
dwell in the land and verily thou shalt 
be fed.” 

So it is my New Year’s wish to you 
that you have a fine 1953 and that our 
nation will climb to higher levels of 
Christian principles so that we will 
of a truth have Peace On Earth. 

~—-CONCLUSIONS— 

I do not advocate breeding does pre- 
maturely. One worthy the name of 
breeder should have sufficient judg- 
ment to know when a doeling is suffi- 
ciently developed for breeding for 
most profitable results. The following, 
taken from the British Goat Society 
Monthly Journal, is thought-provok- 
ing. 

“What percentage of the outstand- 
ing milkers kidded before reaching 
the age of 18 months? 

“The above question is based on my 
growing dislike for massive type ani- 
mals that are being exhibited nowa- 
days. If the size bore some relation to 
output all that would be well, but I am 
afraid in these days of economic crisis 
in the goat industry we ought to con- 
centrate on animals most suited to the 
present-day needs. 

“Am I thinking along the right lines 
in assuming that an animal kidded 
down at roughly two years old, bene- 
fits only from increased stature and 
not output? 

“The immediate reduction in costs is 
the saving of some six months keep, 
but to my mind this is not the only 
economy as the intake of a smaller 
animal is not nearly so big as one of 
these larger animals. 

“Two Cambridgeshire owners of rec- 
ord-breaking animals advocate this 


early breeding, and this adds weight 
to my question. I have been given to 
understand that all the outstanding 
animals bred by these two people kid- 
ded within the eighteen months. 

“Any facts and figures you can ac- 
cumulate will be of extreme interest.” 
—H. Bottomley. 

I will go a bit farther. Anyone who 
cannot develop a doeling so she will 
kid by the time she is 18 months of 
age should be in some other business. 
It costs money to keep a doeling an 
extra 6 months with no income. As I 
stated elsewhere, I believe most doe- 
lings can be profitably bred at 8 to 10 
months of age. 

I’m not quite in agreement with the 
writer of the above in the idea of 
breeding young to decrease size of the 
mature animal. I cannot believe an 
animal is as good an animal if stunted 
by any cause whatsoever. No doubt 
some strains are smaller than others, 
by nature, and if one wants small 
goats he should select stock from 
such strains. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

In last month’s Conclusions I at- 
tempted to give a synopsis of a law in 
which Justice Robert H. Jackson of 
the U. S. Supreme Court conc rred. 
Some place between the writing and 
the printing, part of the article disap- 
peared. The point I wanted to draw to 
your attention is that the law states 
that each individual is guilty regard- 
less of whether or not his government 
forces him to participate in war. But 
here is the article as it was supposed 
to appear last month: 

“Justice Robert H. Jackson of the U. 
S. Supreme Court helped write the law 
which contains the following: (1) 
Planning and preparing for war in 
violation of international treaties and 
agreements is a crime. (2) Govern- 
ments do not commit the crime, but 
individuals are guilty. (3) It makes no 
difference whether the individual is 
the head of the government or only a 
private citizen. If he participates in 
the planning and preparing for war as 
a leader, organizer, instigator, or 
merely as an accomplice, he is subject 
to being punished. (4) No man can ex- 
cuse himself by pleading that the laws 
of his national government compel 
him to do what he did.” 

If each participant in war is guilty 
of a crime in the sight of our makers 
of International Law how much more 
guilty is one in the sight of his Crea- 
tor? . 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

A subscriber complains, as do we all 
at times, because so many want 6-, 8 
and 10-quart does, young, hornless, etc., 
at a “reasonable price” or perhaps 
“nothing above $50.” Who but us goat 
people are to blame for the miscon- 
ception of goat values? We talk of 
these high producers as though they 
were the common lot. I’m almost 
ashamed to admit to other goat peo- 
ple that the highest producer I have 
at the present time is less than 10 lbs. 





in 24 hours or that the heaviest milker 
I ever owned produced only slightly 
over 12 lbs. in 24 hours. They have had 
to do it on average herd care. I’m glad 
there are those who have developed 
these extremely heavy producing does. 
It shows what can be done and gives 
the rest of us a target to shoot at, but 
let us not disdain the does that pro- 
duce 1500 or 2000 Ibs. in a 10-month 
lactation period. Let us sell goats on 
that basis and show the world that 
they are profitable on that production. 
—CONCLUSIONS— 

The following is a guaranteed for- 
mula for success with dairy goats, 
“Late to bed and early to rise, work 
hard and advertise.” A woman recent- 
ly wrote about the long hours she 
works with her dairy but she added, 
“It is not work for I enjoy every min- 
ute of it.” Perhaps the great secret of 
success is to enjoy your work—“every 
minute of it.” 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

One of the most common questions 
coming to Dairy Goat Journal is “At 
what age should a doeling be bred?” 
We believe in using a yardstick and 
scales (which may all be done by the 
eye) rather than to go by the calen- 
dar. I had a doeling this fall that was 
far more developed and no doubt bet- 
ter prepared for breeding at 7 months 
of age than many that are several 
months older. I did not breed the doe- 
ling as I want her for a later spring 
milker but I would not have hesitated 
to have had her bred as far as develop- 
ment is concerned. Let's forget the 
calendar to a degree and use a bit of 
judgment as to when a doeling is suf- 
ficiently developed for service and par- 
enthood. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

It has been said that we were given 
two ears and one mouth that we 
might hear twice as much as we speak. 
Have you ever had the experience of a 
beginner calling on you wanting to get 
all the information possible, then asks 
a question or two and proceeds to car- 
ry on all the conversation? Then there 
is the serious minded individual who 
listens, asks questions with judgment 
and intelligence and listens some 
more. Which one would you place your 
money on for making a success with 
dairy goats? 

—CONCLUSIQNS— 

I'm quite sure that more harm is 
done by some who constantly doctor 
their goats than if no medicine. were 
given. Some people seem to constantly 
worry about their goats and keep a 
bottle or more of medicine handy to 
administer on the least signs of any- 
thing not normal. For instance, if a 
goat does not eat its grain they do not 
check to see if the grain or feedbox 
has become contaminated. Even if I 
know a goat is off-feed I give nature 
first chance to correct the trouble and 
bide my time for a day or two. The fol- 
lowing, taken from Dairy Goat Hus- 
bandry and Disease Control, gives a 
general idea of why medicine is given, 
but the better way is to constantly 
watch your feeding program, being 
sure that the feed is fairly well bal- 
anced, that it is palatable and that 
the goats are never overfed on grain: 

“What is medicine and why is it 
necessary that drugs be administered? 
Sickness, disease, illness, ailment, run- 
down condition—call it what you may 





—the existing condition, though vary- 
ing in form and intensity, is a break- 
ing down or a degeneration of one or 
more organs of the body. These 
breakdowns may be caused by trau- 
ma, starvation, overfeeding, injurious 
foods, poisons, infections and age. 

“In most conditions which we speak 
of as sickness, one or more organs has 
ceased to function properly or at all. 
If every organ functions perfectly, 
there is no illmess. If each organ is 
properly. nourished, with no adverse 
external influence, such as injury or 
infection, there is no impairment of 
the body except that of senility. 

“When sickness makes its appear- 
ance, locate the cause and learn which 
organs are affected and how they are 
affected. This is known as the diagno- 
sis. 

“Now comes the part medicine takes 
in this drama of life or death. Some 
part or parts of the body are being 
starved — improperly nourished. The 
parts may be getting an ample supply 
of material, maybe too mttch, but not 
the proper kind. We speak of the ra- 
tion not being well balanced, which 
means the anima) is getting too much 
of one thing and not enough of un- 
other. We may prescribe fish oil or 
wheat germ oil to furnish vitamins 
not obtained in the regular feed. We 
give iron and call it a tonic. If the feed 
is deficient in digestible iodine and the 
body is starving for it, we prescribe 
iodine in one form or another; or the 
case may require bicarbonate of soda 
and we give baking soda. The system 
may be crying for sodium chloride and 
we give salt. In doing these things we 
are helping to balance the ration—sup- 
plying to the ration those things in 
which it is deficient. 

“If the feed alwc,ys cntained, in 
the proper balance and in digestible 
form, all the requirements of the body 
organs, there would be no necessity to 
administer drugs or medicines. 

“In doctoring goats, we are trying 
to feed a sick organ, to nourish it back 
to health. In most cases the organ will 
require rest. Particularly is this true 
of the digestive tract. It might be seri- 
ous to place the animal on a long fast, 
but the organs of digestion can be giv- 
en a rest by feeding easily digested 
foods. Other organs may get sufficient 
rest by keeping the goat quiet and 
comfortable. 

“T have been speaking of internal 
medicines. There are frequent cases 
where external medication is neces- 
sary. These cases are more obvious 
and usually do not present the com- 
plex problems that are presented by 
internal maladjustments.” 





BREEDERS Diésectoryp 


Breeders listed are those who usually have 
quality stock to offer for sale. Those in- 
dicated “*” also have bucks at stud. Check 
this list to locate the breeders of your 
favorite breed—it is your assurance of val- 
ue when you buy from advertised breeders. 
CALIFORNIA 
French Alpine 
* LINDEN SPRINGS RANCH, 


Mrs. O. A. 
if. 


Huber, Merrimac Star Rt., Oroville, Cal 


Saanen 
DOLLY-MARK RANCH, Dolly and Mark 
Rose, 416,Horn Ave., Santa Rosa, Calif. 
Toggenburg 
DOLLY-MARK RANCH, Dolly and Mark 
Rose, 416 Horn Ave., Santa Rosa, Calif. 
CONNECTICUT 
Nubian 
* FOUR WINDS, Mr. and Mrs. Madison 
Sayles, Rt. 1, Box 394, Norwalk, Conn. 
MARYLAND 
Nubians 
MT. GILEAD, Mr. & Mrs. Robert B. Wooden, 
Box 317, Rt. 2, Reisterstown, Md. 
Toggenburg 
* TWILIGHT HERD, H. W. Mumford, Jr., 
Rt. 1, Gaithersburg, Md. (At Woodfield.) 
MISSOURI 
Nubian 
® LEACH, C. E.. 14 
Columbia, Mo. 
NEW JERSEY 
Toggenburg 
* BLUE HILL GOAT FARM, 
Shaw, Blue Hill Rd., Rivervale, 
wood RFD, N. J. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Toggenburg 
*TWIN VALLEY HERD, Mrs. 
Sherer, Rt. 2, Manheim, Pa. 
WISCONSIN 
Toggenburg 
® CLOVERLEAF GOAT DAIRY, George 
Reuss, Janesville, Wis 


West Bivd. &., 


Willlam M. 
West- 


Walter M. 





lf you are a breeder of quaiity stock 
and wish to be included in this Breeders 
Directory, write directly to Dairy Goat 
Journal for rates and information. 
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DOROTHY MARTIN’S 
SURIC HERD 


Purebred 
Nubians and Toggenburgs 


Entire herd on continuous test 


SURIC FARM, RD 2, Newtown, 
Phone Wvcombe 3836 











Pa. 














HEL *M’S 
Dehydrated goat milk, | Ib. -... $2.50 
Box 75 goat milk capsules _... 1.00 
4 oz. All-Purpose Cream 1.00 

Postpaid. 20% discount when pur- 
chased by the dozen... New address— 
HELM GOAT MILK PRODUCTS 
148 Vista Dr. Jackson, Mich. 

















At Stud; DIXIELAND’S DETSON A109007 
Grandson of PIERRE DEL-NORTE AR 46, the best proved sire of high 
production. 

Grandson of YVONNE DEL-NORTE (daughter of Pierre), the world’s highest 
producing officially tested milking doe. 


His maternal and sister, Helena, is the first French Alpine 6-star milker, 


She is 


predicted to break her grandam’s world record, and according to her yearling and 2-year- 


old record on low grain feeding she has great possibilities. 
pore ym year. 
stu 


Kentucky State Fair in 1951 and first 
and % brother to Detson, carried a $5 


Helena won second prize at 
Her full brother, which is maternal 


fee 


whole family is outstanding for type, longevity, good udders, reproduction and 


milk production. 


capacit 


Write for information. 


Unselfishly, and for the sake of the goat industry, | would like to see Detson used to 
and am making a reasonble stud fee of ‘t20 


for the rest of the season... . 


For Sale: veariing saanen buck, LE-ESTA PETROL SONNIE $-11317, son of famous 
imported THUNDERSLEY PETROL, and out of a wonderful high-producing dam, not offi- 


ELI L. STOLTZFUS, Rt. 2, E 


EL tested, but from a quality OE —_ mm, Pa. (Rest ond ¢ by Tmo Co.) 
verso a. 0 6 
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Don’t let low production 


mi ‘om he r TY77 oor. Th 7 " A 
WIL ib i} U// WLTY WEAN 000 


be whl, Si 


Instead feed the Purina 
way for top results 


For proof-in-the-pail results 

feed Purina Goat Chow. Fed on the 
Purina Program, it'll help you get 
the high production you want. 


Purina Goat Chow is made from 
choice nutritional materials. It’s 
constantly checked and improved in 
Purina’s modern research laboratories: 
Feeding tests on Purina’s research 
herd prove it’s made right for goats, 


For free literature all about 
Goat Chow and the Purina Program; 
see your local Purina Dealer. You'll 
find a sound feeding program can 

x do a lot to help your production. 
Buy Purina Goat Chow today! 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
St. Lovis 2, Missouri 


see ee se ee 
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